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AUCTIONS 
ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). «Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 

UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD., 

will hold the following SALE by AUCTION 

at their Galleries, 

72, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. May. 6622. 
THE FIRST PORTION of the WELL-KNOWN 
COLLECTION OF OLD ENGLISH POTTERY, etc. 
formed by the late LOUIS GAUTIER, Esq. (to be 
sold by Order of the Executors), JAN. 27th, 28th. 

Catalogues of above Sale p.f. 3d. each (prepaid). 

UTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 

TAMP SALES. 

IF YOU HAVE FINE STAMPS TO SELL 
H. R. Harmer will gladly advise you as to the 
best means of disposal. 

More than 2,500 leading Philatelists are regular 
buyers at H. R. Harmer’s weekly auctions in 
London and New York. Realisations are con- 
sistently the highest in philatelic auctioneering. 

Valuations for Insurance, Probate or Sale 
are accepted by all authorities. Fees are remitted 
in full if sale instructions are given within twelve 
months of appraisal. 

FORTHCOMING AUCTIONS 
JANUARY 17 and 18.—The ‘‘Dr. H. A. Mitchell’’ 
General Collection, offered by order of West- 
minster Bank, Ltd., Executor of the Will. 
JANUARY 24 and 25.—An attractive British 
Empire Collection. 

Catalogues, with Valuations, 3d. 
H. R. HARMER, 
the World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneer, 
131-137, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 0218 «3 lines). 


PERSONAL 

NTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNITURE, 

CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 

NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 

DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD., The All British Firm 
‘Est. 1772). 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 

SPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 

prepared to purchase for cash the following 
Diamond and Gem set Jewellery:—Clip and 
Double Clip Brooches, Bracelets, Rings, Clip 
Earrings and Spray Brooches. 

ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 

particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 

ARS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 

Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 

34, Milsom Street, Bath. 









































HARLES ANGELL, 

dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 

LOCKS, Watches, Jewellery, Clockwork Con- 

trollers, Gramophones, etc. Repaired by 
experienced workmen. Enquiries welcomed.— 
HUGHES, (Ground Floor) 58, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
Tel. : ViCtoria 0134. 

LOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm, Established 25 years.—-GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 

ULTURED PEARL CO., LTD., 14, Dover 

Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 6623), will 
purchase for cash Cultured Necklaces. Real 
Diamonds, Gold, Silver, and Imitation Jewellery. 
Call or send registered post. Bankers, National 
and Provincial Bank. 


EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 

IAMONDS. JEWELS, . GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
jn the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1.  Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 


prooNtan PENS repaired, all makes: sf speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 

OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns, 

Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 


AS ANYONE a Mink Coat for sale?—Please 
write Box 694. 
AY OID FURS got by torture. Write for Fur 
Crusade leafiet, which also tells how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely.—_MAJOR 
VAN DER sR BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 


RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death. Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place. London, S.W.7. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1/6 per line. Personal 2/-. 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 





NVISIBLE MENDING, Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in one week. Send or call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended. — BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5 Carlos Place, W.1. 
_Yeuse portraits and miniatures can be 
painted from valued photographs, by well- 
known R.A. exhibitor. Moderate fees.—Box 697. 


INIATURES. Treasured Memories. 

Exquisitely painted from any photograph. 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored, 
—VALERIE SERRES, 24, Durham Road, Wimble- 
don, S.W. -20. 20. Wim. 5459. Est. 1760. 


MUSsevaAsH (Black) also Mole Skin Coats, 
valued £75 and £35, length 30 ins. Very good 
condition. Offers.—Box 709. 


ORTH OF SCOTLAND. Gentleman owning 

estate, with grouse and low-ground shooting, 
salmon and trout fishing, would like lady and 
gentleman ‘‘fond of sport’? to share house and 
sporting with him. Bring cook and housemaid. 
Share all expenses. April to end of 1944 or longer. 
Estimated half-share total expenses, £75 per 
month.—Apply, Box 707. 


RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—_KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 


IPE SMOKERS.—Owing to briar shortage, 

have your old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, 
scraped and renovated and made sweet for many 
months, 2/- per pipe (any make), plus 6d. postage 
(any quantity). Foul pipes injure health. Also 
all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, etc.—ASTLEYS 
109, Jermyn Street, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. 


APIDISM, which has developed in others (a) 

mental alertness, (b) personal courage, can 
be YOUR blue-print for rapid personal success.— 
Write now for free Booklet to THE RAPIDISM 
INSTITUTE, C.36, TUITION HOUSE, London, 
S.W.19. 


OLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY. You cannot 

afford—whether buying or selling—to over- 
look the advantage of consulting the largest 
officially appointed retailers JACK BARCLAY 
LTD., 12/13, St. George Street, Hanover Square, 
w.l. Mayfair 7444. 


QUASH: A REMINDER for after the war 

JAQUES SQUASH RACKETS give satisfaction. 
Hand made by craftsmen._JOHN JAQUES AND 
SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and Games 
Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.’’—This 
suggestion was made by the Food Com- 
missioner. Dr. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal 
for daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched with 
malted wheat. Send 5/6 now for a 12-lb. bag of 
Dr. Mac’s Health Flour, instructions, recipes, 
etc.; carriage paid.—Dept. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR 
CO., Kendal, Westmorland. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—_-MRS. GORDON, 39. 
Cumberlan¢ Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. _ 2575) 
NCLE JACK. Thanks for asking. Ebe Bath 
Luxuries, please. You can get them at the 
chemist’s.—EILEEN. 
ARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise. Furniture. Carpets, 





















































Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. ad he 
AR ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes Re-covered 


ladies’ own materials, 15/-, cash with oraer 
—M. A. GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London. 

ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return,—KAYS (C.L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 








OURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5 gns. 
XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10% 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1 
So quiet yet soc2ntral. Welbeck 9271. 
OPENED JAN. 1 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86 Cromwell Rd. Gloucester Rd., S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 
One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 
This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms5and6gns en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive 
as possible 
IDHURST SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns, to 10 gns. 
Telephone No.: Midhurst 10 
TRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
THE WILLIAM AND MARY 
(Built 1690) 

The Hotel with a personality for artistic 
atmosphere, exquisite beds,famous for its cooking. 
No single rooms available. 
Telephone: Stratford-on-Avon 2575. 

ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 
Room will soon be available at Wayside 
Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 
Excellent food and service. For other accom- 
modation, holidays, etc. Phone: Walton 129. 
ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM “‘CLEVELANDS” 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for ‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’Tel 31. 
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GARDENING 
BvULss: All best class Emperor, King Alfre red, 
Golden Spur, Cheerfulness, Soleil d’Or, 50). 
100; Van Zion, 45/- 100; Sir Watkin, Croesus, 
Helios, Bonfire, 40/- 100; Princeps, B:.rri Baths- 
flame, Jonquils, at 35/- 100; Double White, 
Pheasant Eye, 20/- 100. Mixed Trumpet Daffodils, 
25/- 100. Mixed Narcissi, 15/- 100. Muscarj 
(Heavenly Blue), 10/-, 15/-, and 20/- 100. TULIPs: 
Clara Butt, Zanober. W Copeland, Inglescombe 
Yellow, Pride of Haarlem, Yellow Giant, Mozart, 
The Rose, Mixed Darwins, 7/6 doz., 50/- 100; 
Fantasy, 12/- doz IRIS: Dutch, Imperator, 
Wedgwood, Mixed, 6/- doz., 42/6 100; Crocus, 40). 
and 50/- 100; Madonna Lilies, 12/- and 18/- dozen, 
Scilla, 15/- 100. Star of Bethlehem, 12/6 100, 
Snowdrops, 10/- and 15/- 100. Montbretia, 12/6 100, 
GLADIOLI, 20/- doz. Aconites, 15/- 100. Shallots, 
2/- lb. Smaller mixed Daffodils and Narcissi for 
naturalisation, 14 lb. 25/-, 56 lb. 90/-. Strawberry 
plants certified: Royal Sovereign, Brenda Gantrey, 
20/- 100, 10/6 50; all carriage paid. List id4— 
CHARLES CURTIS, Chatteris, Cambs. 
CHASE CLOCHES revolutionise Vegetzble 
production, doubling output, ensuring an 
extra crop each season, providing fresh Vegeta »les 
the year round. Thousands have proved it. W vite 
for List.—CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grange, Chert iey, 
ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCT‘ sD, 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEO\GE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Ke: t. 
[RSH SEED POTATOES, ex Western pi rts. 
Selected stocks English once-grown, ex Lincs, 
Shropshire, etc. Stocks on hand at bran hes 
throughout season.—J. E. ENGLAND & SNS 
(Head Office), Wellington, Shropshire. (Bran :hes 
at Holbeach, Ely, Cardiff, Bristol, etc.) 
PAvina STONE. Quantity old London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for Sale.—WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 
COTCH SEED POTATOES. Vigorous certified 
stocks from best districts at controlled pr ces. 
Good range of varieties now available for present 
or later delivery.—J. E. ENGLAND & SONS, 
Ladybank, Fife. 
HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., Syston, 
Leicester, were for many years previous to 
the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tenis 
Courts in Great Britain. They will have experts 
and material ready for further work the moment 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of the leading 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation List 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and repairs to 
existing Courts. Would you like them to put your 
name down for early post-war attention ? This 
puts you under no obligation. E.-T.-C. Red and 
Green Top Dressings are still available. 

EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting; not you !—W. J. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs, 






































FASHION AND BEAUTY 
OIFFURE. Anenchanting ‘‘CORONET OF 
CURLS,”’ with its tonic effect upon your 

personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 

complex! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. (A pattern of 
your hair will enable me to quote you the cost.) 
MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER, 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR 
MAISON GEORGES, 
3840, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1 
(only adress) 

Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 
Fvrs. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 

—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 

Street, London, W.1. | Mayfair 2325/6. 

ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 
make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘‘Coupon 
thrifty’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 

SERVICE for out-of-town ladies. — 75, Great 

Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 

O COUPONS! New Frocks for old. Expert 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 

up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127 Oxford Street, W.1. 

Gerrard 5178. 

EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4. 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. 

















E DON’T BELIEVE there is an officer in 

H.M. Forces who couldn’t be fitted from stock 
at MOSS BROS., 20, King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C.2 

EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


WANTED 


DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 


PPAREL. Highest prices returned for dis- 

carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds. Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C. L. JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers, (Est. 1793), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 


LOTHING.—MISSES MANN ‘AND ‘SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
ana Chilaren’s discarded or misfit clothing: Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 


RIGIDAIRES. Hoovers, Washing Machines, 

Radios, any condition purchased.—Write or 
phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wel. 9825, 
Wel. 9388); 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: 20885). 


OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 

wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
Co., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 


HOTGUNS. Wanted, hammerless ejector guns 

of best quality; highest prices paid; send for 
inspection and offer.—CHURCHILL, Gun-makers, 
32, Orange Street, Leicester Square, London. 


ILVER WANTED for wedding present. Early 

Coffee Pot, Salver, or useful piece, plain and 
good condition. George I or II preferred.— 
EYRES, Wood Green, Fordingbridge. 


























HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


FOR SALE 


TCHINGS. Set of 14 antique coloured Etch- 

ings by Dighton in Liberty frames. Offers. 
Two Antique Maps by Speed, 1610, coloured, con- 
dition perfect. One, Northamptonshire; one, 
Herefordshire. 45- each.—GILBERT, Hilton 
House, Eccleston, near Chorley, Lancs. 

ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in country- 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. Send 3d. for 




















patterns. REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in., 
wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 


TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 


ODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variety, 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccano 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp with 
requirements. Will also purchase any of the 
above or other goods of interest to children, state 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque by 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, High 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
IANO ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 to 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will also 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulars 
and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTER- 
ILLS, Music Department, , High St., Canvey, Essex. 
TAMPS ! Early British Colonials._Selections 
superb copies sert on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms 4 of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—"‘K,’’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18 


ELEPHONE WIRE, cheaper than string. 
Faulty, insulated, waterproof, suitable for 
fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 55/- (carriage 
paid) per mile coil, immediate delivery. Sample 
against stamp.—Write Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 
6, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
I’WFEDS. Your favourite Suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel Tweed from 
£5 2s. Send 3a. for patterns. — REDMAYNE, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 














EDUCATIONAL 
DELIGHTFUL AND ABSORBING HOBBY.— 
Producing and selling free lance articles and 
short stories. ‘‘ Profits from the Pen” shows 
how. For free copy send stamp (2$d.) to THE 
SUCCESS WRITERS’ INSTITUTE, 8106, Seaham 
House, 24, King’s Road, London, S.W.19. 
ANGFORD GROVE SCHOOL is now at 
EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and _ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active eorvice. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 
AKE L. A. G. STRONG, THE FAMOUS 
AUTHOR. YOUR GUIDE TO LITERATURE. 
Would you like to take a scholar’s course in 
English under the guidance of such a master? 
He will take you through English literature in 
all its stages, reveal its subtle richnesses and 
show you how really to read. Moderate fees. 
Courses in Journalism, Short Story Writing, 
Poetry.—Write to Applications Dept., LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, 
London. W.C.1. (Mus. 4574.) 











ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies, Ross-on-Wye, success- 
fully prepare candidates for the I. of H. Examina- 
tion. Girls from 15 years of age accepted.— 
Principals : R. E. PRITCHARD, ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 


HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day”’ (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, (195 A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
TH! QUEEN'S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
bridges the gap between school and call-up 
with an always-useful training which is satisfy- 
ing, inspiring and thorough. Special attention 
given to languages and journalism. 67, Queen’s 
Gate, S.W.7. Western 6939 and Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. Egham 241. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, So uth 
Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8. Residential 
Branch: St. Huberts, Gerrard’s Cross. Fulmer 256. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subiect to Government Restrictions - 
}ypaneiep COUPLE required for Berkshire, 
chauffeur-mechanic and wife cook-howse- 
keeper, lady’s maid or housemaid. Only fully 
experienced well-recommended applicants con- 
sidered. Good wages.—Full particulars first le ter 
to Box 651. eee 
MARRIED COUPLE required for Berks! ‘re. 
Houseman with knowledge of valet ng; 
wife lady’s maid, parlourmaid or housen id. 
Good wages.—Fullest particulars of experi ncé 
first letter, to Box 652. 


LIVESTOCK 


EREFORD BREEDING CATTLE. E ght 

superior 15-18-months-old Heifers for : ale; 
unregistered, but from registered pedigree sire 
and dams. Uniform and well marked and __ ffer 
exceptional opportunity to found breeding . erd 
of beef cattle at moderate cost. Seen 40 niles 
London.—Further particulars from Box 706. 


_ 
OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 50. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ON THE SOUTH DOWNS—SEA 3 MILES 


MAIN LINE STATION 3 MILES. EXCELLENT SERVICE OF ELECTRIC TRAINS TO LONDON 
Close to Village and Bus Service. London 50 miles. 


QUEEN ANNE MANOR HOUSE and about 120 ACRES 


With Early Possession of certain Cottages, Farmbuildings and Land 





upying a unique situation 
n a fold of the Downs. 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRIC 
LIGHT, 


Residence, which is now POWER AND WATER. 
under requisition, has an 
resting history, and faces 
and S.W., has good views 
is approached by a drive. 
ie-paved hall, Queen Anne 
rcase, panelleddrawing-room, 
ng-room, oak-panelled sit- 
ti g-room, OLD REFECTORY 
CONVERTED INTO BALL- 
ROOM 75 ft. by 31 ft. with 
per Room adjoining, 6 prin- 
il and 6 servants’ bedrooms, 
umptuously fitted bathrooms, 
odel domestic quarters with 
Aga cooker. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 


ee aa. eTre . 


FIRST-CLASS HUNTERS’ 
STABLING FOR 15, also 
Secondary Stabling. Garage 
for 10 cars. Fine Barn. Modern 
Dairy. Outbuildings. 
6 Modern Cottages each with 
bathroom. 





THE RESIDENCE Superior House for Agent. 


xsARDENS AND GROUNDS form a delightful setting to the Manor House and include stone-flagged South Terrace, Formal Garden, 
Lily Pond, Lawns, Rose Garden, productive Kitchen Garden, range of Glasshouses. Orchard, pastureland, 


ES 










IN ALL ABOUT 
120 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Hunting and exceptional 
Riding facilities. Golf. 





THE STABLES 


THE BALL ROOM 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: 
Messrs. HILLIER PARKER MAY & ROWDEN, 77, Grosvenor St.,W.1, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 (28,633) 


ONE OF THE BEAUTY SPOTS OF WALES 


Between the Mountains and Cardigan Bay. Aberystwyth 15 miles. 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOLASTIC OR INSTITUTIONAL PURPOSES 


AN IMPOSING MANSION ffi joe" rr eee anne 
: set in 
— — Se eee magnificent mountain and 
VACANT POSSESSION, river scenery and adjoining 
the wonderful series of 
waterfalls of two rivers. 








standing in parklands inter- 

sected by a River with 

sascades. The mountain 

id park provide scenery 
of superb beauty. 


The Hotel is a Free House and 
contains about 25 bedrooms 
(fitted basins), 3 lounges, 3 bars, 
Cafe to seat 200 and separate 
pavilion for extra accommoda- 


‘he Residence is substantially 

built and contains about 30 

drooms, 5 living-rooms and 
ample offices. 


sutbuildings and Garage 
commodation. Two entrance 
dges. Parkland would afford 
facilities for forming a Golf 
‘ourse and Swimming Pools. 





MANSION WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 770 ACRES 


tion. Electricity from Turbine. 
Separate hot-water system. 
Garages, Bungalow, and several 
Cottages. Included with the 
Hotel (which is let on lease) 
is the access to magnificent 
views of the famous Falls. 


Excellent Farm of about 
325 Acres (Let). 


The Mansion and Hotel (a short distance away) together form an extremely valuable and complete property. 


Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and Messrs. RENNIE TAYLOR & TILL, Monmouth. (40,413) 





bg ges H 
Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) 





20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


Telegrams : 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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334). 


W.1. 


MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


ST., LONDON, 


AND AT saiesaselevanenceleniaaath LEEDS AND YEOVIL 











OUTSKIRTS OF A KENTISH VILLAGE 


38 miles from London. 





3 reception rooms, 


OAK STAIRCASE AND PANELLING. 


DRAINAGE. 


EXCELLENT GARAGES, COWHOUSE, 


GARDENS. 


Inspected by 


With good views over lovely country. 


A WELL-BUILT AND EASILY RUN 


MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 


OWN ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT. 


6 bed and dressing rooms, 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


FOR CONNECTION. 


MATURE ORCHARD. 


STABLE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
TENNIS LAWN 


PADDOCK. 


NEARLY 3 ACRES 


bathroom. 


Offices and maids’ sitting-room. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 





PRODUCTIVE FEN LAND. 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION-—-GOING CONCERN 


653 ACRES 





Particulars : 


OPTION OF 
F 






2 COTTAGES. 


Apply : 


4 mile of Fishing in the River Lyd. 400 ft. above sea level. 

In a lovely position, facing South, with extensive views. 

A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
WITH MULLIONED A Lat pl AND 





RESIDENCE 
3 COTTAGES 
REDUCED PRICE £20,000 


TAKING 


& STAFF, 


ALSO WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
RESIDENCE 


TWO SETS OF 
HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE FENLAND WITH OPTION OF 


440 ACRES 


JACKSON STOPS 





£15,000 


Bridge Street, 


STONE 


FIREPLACE 


Hall and cloakroom, 3 reception ae 10 bedrooms, 


3 bathrooms. 


Telephone. 


Central heating. 
Independent hot water. 


POSSESSION 


PRICE £15,000 OR NEAR OFFER 
JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. 


Main electricity. 


New drainage system. 
Garage and stabling. 
FARMHOUSE, DAIRY and 16 ACRES 
OF GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND 
58 ACRES OF PASTURE LAND 


all in good heart and sloping Southwards to the River, 


TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH 


(Tel. : 


, Hanover Street, W.1. 


(Tel. : 


MAIN WATER AND 
MAIN ELECTRIC CABLE AVAILABLE 


SECLUDED 
SMALL 


Mayfair 3316/7.) 





Mayfair 3316/7.) (Folio 7831) 








FINE COLLECTION OF 
ARM MACHINERY. 


MODEL BUILDINGS. 


IMPLEMENTS 





Northampton. 








































Grosvenor 3121 


(3 


It comprises 9 bedrooms (good nurseries), 3 bathrooms, 
fine music room (or salon), polished floors. 


AND 3 COTTAGES. 


MEADHAM, 
AN INTERESTING HOUSE OF GEORGIAN 


GARAGE 


LOVELY GROUNDS. 


View by order of the Agents: 


POSSESSION 
WINKWwoRTH & Co., 





WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, w.i 


HERTS AND ESSEX BORDERS 


In an excellent residential district with easy access to the city. 





HARLOW 






hall, 
Electric light. 







ORIGIN WITH ADDITIONS. 


3 reception rooms and 


Stabling. 


FOR SALE WITH 5 ACRES 
AFTER THE WAR. 
48, Curzon Street, 


London, W.1. 












room, 


20 


15 to 17 bedrooms, 


TELEPHONE. 


COMPANY’S ELECTRIC 


BERKS 


Between Egham and Reading. 


A COMMODIOUS FAMILY RESIDENCE 
TO BE SOLD 


WITH 
OR 





LIGHT. 





109 ACRES 








THE HOUSE OCCUPIES A SECLUDED POSITION IN CHARMING GROUNDS 
AND PARKLIKE LANDS and contains : 
3 bathrooms, 


4 or 5 reception rooms, 
and excellent domestic offices (including a 
servants’ hall and housekeeper’s room). 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


COMPANY’S WATER. 





including a billiards 





| WELL-TIMBERED OLD GROUNDS, WITH 2 TENNIS COURTS, KITCHEN 
GARDEN WITH GLASSHOUSES. 


| Full details and orders to view with the Agents: 


GARAGES. 


STABLING. COTTAGES. 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 


Messrs. WINKWORTH & CoO., 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





ON THE COTSWOLDS 


. 500 ft. up with magnificent views. 


'ELL-APPOINTED MODERN 
DENCE facing South and West 


Well-established gardens and grounds, 
pasture and arable land. 


FOR SALE WITH 60, 90 or 148 


ption rooms (2 panelled), 7 bed ACRES (all in hand). 


ressing rooms (6 with basins), 

rooms, kitchen (Aga cooker), etc. 

iny’s electric light. Central 

zg. Telephone. Septic tank 
drainage. 


Hunting with Heythrop, Cotswold and 
North Cotswold. 


Agents: Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


, Stabling, cottage, large barn. 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,922) 





NORTH DORSET BETWEEN CHICHESTER & PETERSFIELD 
ming and secluded situation. Market Town and ‘Station about 2 miles. | IN THE HEART OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 
A RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF ABOUT 50 ACRES An old-fashioned gabled residence standing about 470 ft. above sea level 
a well-appointed house of pleasing elevation, built of Devonshire stone and brick facing South with fine views. 
tiled roof, standing about 350 ft. up with S. and E. aspects, and approached by 
‘e, Lounze hall, 3 reception, 12 bed. (principal with fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 10 bed and dressing recms, 2 bathrooms. 


Usual offices. Electric light. Central heating. 


Central heatin Co.’s electric light and water. 
&- & Stabling for three. 2 garages. Cottage. 


Stabling for 9, garage for 2 cars. 2 cottages and man’s rooms. 


ids include flower, rose and rock at 2 er. a ogee neem, The Gardens and Grounds extend to 8 to 10 ACRES 

1 fruit and kitchen garden, greenhouses, small plantation and pasture lanc 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD. With Vacant Possession after the war. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000. House is at present requisitioned 
: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RU TL EY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38, 468) Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RU TL RY, 20, Hanover r Square, W.1. - 27, 693) 








SURREY. BOX HILL 3 MILES 


About 1 mile from {Station with Electric Service to Town in about 40 minutes. 


AN ARCHITECT-DESIGNED 
CHARACTER HOUSE, beauti- 
fully appointed and_ enjoying 
magnificent views, built of mel- 
lowed brick with half-timbering 
and tiled roof. The labour-saving 
accommodation comprises lounge 
hall, cloakroom, 2 reception, maids’ 
sitting- room, 5 bed, 2 bathrooms. 
Central heating throughout. 
main services. 
Double garage with room over. 
Stable. Artistic garden with orna- 
mental pool, lawns, orchard, 
kitchen garden, ete. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
ABOUT 2 ACRES 
Azent3: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK |& RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1 1. 











Maytals 3771 - 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. os Catteries ere ates 














Reading 44 NICHOLAS «Wicholan, Renin 


Regent 0293/3377 Established 1882 “ Nichenyer, Piccy, London ”’ 
__i, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY / COURT Y ARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 = 


CAVERSHAM HEIGHTS, NR. READING NEWBURY DISTRICT | 


Station 2 miles. 40 minutes Paddington. 500 ft. above sea level. Magnificent views over three counties. 
A VERY CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE FOR SALE 


A FASCINATING PROPERTY FROM THE DESIGNS OF THE LATE SIR EDWIN 

LUTYENS, BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED AND STANDS IN CHARMING 
CROW PILL GROUNDS WITH GARDEN INEXPENSIVE OF UPKEEP. 

PERFECTLY APPOINTED WITH OAK GROUND FLOOK Accommodation comprises lounge hall, 3 reception-rooms, 14 bedrooms, 4 bath- 


Charming lounge, 22 ft. by 21 ft. (folding doors divide off dining-room), study, rooms. Loggia. Excellent domestic offices. 
4 bedrooms (wash basins), dressing-room. well fitted bathroom. 


KNOWN AS 


DOUBLE GARAGE. ELECTRIC LIGHTING. CENTRAL HEATING. LODGE 
KXCELLENT DOMESTIC OFFICES. LARGE GARAGE. ALL MAIN SERVICES. ENTRANCE. 


PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. The beautiful and well-timbered Gardens include Double Tennis Lawn, Terraced and 
2e Ve > she © >, ate 
SECLUDED GARDENS, WITH LOVELY WOODLAND GARDEN. Rose Garden, Orchard and Pond, etc. 


J j iD, IN ALL 28 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION, JANUARY 20, 1944 eaiatacanntvctisiarmngntenilligy wiles 





POSSESSION MARCH, 1944. 
Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading (Tel. 4441, 2 lines), Full particul: f the Sole Agent: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading 
and Messrs. MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, Reading (Tel. 3378). seine (Tel. 4441, 2 lines) ; aa 4{Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, W.1 














“ae ROBERT THAKE & CO. 


LAND AGENTS, SALISBURY 
COTSWOLDS. 4 Miles from Cheltenham 





OUTSTANDINGLY 
BEAUTIFUL 
GROUNDS 


RESIDENCE OF 
ELIZABETHAN 
CHARACTER 





Di and dressing rooms, boudoir, 2 bathrooms, galleried hall, 4 reception rooms, one and domestic quarters. Co.’s electric light. Main water. Excellent Stabling. 
darages. Chauffeur’s Flat. Cottage, exceptional Lodge. Home Dairy Farm, in all 77 ACRES. Gardens finest in County. Beautiful yew hedges and topiary work. SMALL 
PARK, walled kitchen garden. FREEHOLD AS A WHOLE OR WITH 20 ACRES ONLY. Possession after the war. 


VERY MODERATE PRICE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
Apply the Agents, ROBERT THAKE & CO., Salisbury. ie 
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WEST 
FOR SALE. 


Me 


=— 
a | 


Joint Sole 
HAMPTON 


Agents: Messrs. re 


« SO. NS, LTD., 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: ‘Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 








A very lovely position with private landing stage. 
A YACHTSMAN’S PARADISE 
THE MARINE RESIDENCE 





THE IDEAL POST-WAR HOUSE WITH VACANT POSSESSION NOW- 





SUSSEX HADLEY WOOD 


| Overlooking Golf Course with om thereto. 
ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD with Possession in the Spring 


VERY ATTRACT! VE 
MODERN RESIDENCE 

in excellent order. 
Oak-panelled inner hall (oak 
floor), lounge about 28 ft. by 
13ft. 6in. (oak floor), oak- 
panelled dining room, morning 
room or maids’ sitting room, 
loggia, 6 bedrooms (one with 
bathroom attached), second 
bathroom; wash basins in bed- 


IS OF PICTURESQUE 
SIGN 


DE- | 
AND_ LUXURIOUSLY 
FITTED 





The whole of the accommoda- 
tion is on two floors. Lounge 
hall, beautiful lounge 30ft. long, 
dining room, third sitting room, 
8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
model offices. Central heating. 
Main services. 
In splendid order throughout. 











Garage. Chauffeur’s room. rooms. All main services. 
TASTEFULLY LAID OUT — — heating. 

GROUNDS OF ABOUT Single and double garages. 
LARGE GARDEN, FULL- 

4 ACRES SIZE TENNIS LAWN. 

Price £11,500 Freehold KITCHEN AND FRUIT 

GARDEN, ete 
& SON, Southdown House, Chichester; and | Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
6, Arlington Street, London, S.W.1. (Tel: REG. 8222.) | (Tel.: REG. 8222 22) (M.45,732) 


OF SPECIAL APPEAL To ANGLERS AND GOLFERS 


DEVON—NEAR TAVISTOCK 


About 1 ¥, miles from station. ; ce. 
Situate in a pleasant position commanding views over the surrounding countryside, within 
easy distance of fresh and salt water fishing, close to Tavistock Golf Links. 


CHARMING —— 





PRICE FREEHOLD 04,000 | Sole Agent : 








| EAST GRI NSTEAD 
About 3 miles from the town. 
CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
with its accommodation on -— 


oors. Drawing room 23 ft. b 
| 14 ft., dining room 19 ft. xd 


RESIDENCE 


(STONE BUILT WITH 14 ft., sitting room 23 ft. by 
SLATE ROOF) 15 ft., stu y, 8 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Electric light. 


5 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
bathroom, excellent domestic 
Offices. 


Central heating. Garage. 


Cottage. Delightful grounds, 
woodland, meadowland. 


In all about 23 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£6,500 


All main services. 


The Grounds are attractively 

displayed and include tennis 

and other lawns, flower garden, 
; OR WOULD BE LET 
in all about UNFURNISHED. 


2 ACRES | AN INTERESTING PROPERTY IN THE HEART OF LOVELY COUNTRY } 





HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.WA. (Tel.: REG. 8222). 






































HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) (c.82,908) | (C.44,676) 
a BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. (WIM. 0081.) BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 
ee ae = = (1/6 per line. Min. 3 lines.) 
_ AUCTION — FOR SALE WANTED ESTATE AGENTS 
WILTSHIRE. CORN ISH COAST HOTEL. For sale, ANous or EAST PERTHSHIRE. Wanted, BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATEDand ATTRAC- 
TIVE DETACHED MODERN FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE, ‘“* ARNFIELD,’’ Westbury 
Koad, Warminster, comprising 2 Reception, 
oe ete., 4 Bedrooms. Bathroom. Garage. 
Convenient-sized Garden. Close Golf Course, 
Hunting, ete. Co.’s Electricity and Water. 
VACANT POSSESSION. Messrs. 


HARDING & SONS 


will SELL by AUCTION atthe TOWN HALL, 
WARMINSTER, on MONDAY, JANUARY 
24, 1944, at 3 o’clock p.m. 

Sale particulars, price 3d. from the Auc- 
tioneers, King Street, Frome, Somerset 
(Tel. 2057), or from Messrs. PONTING AND 
MARSHALL, Solicitors, Warminster (Tel. 23). 


SOUTH DEVON 


7 miles from Totnes and 5 miles from Dartmouth. 
WAYCOTTS have received instructions to 
SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION (subject to 
certain conditions of sale) and unless previ- 
rey! sold by private treaty, on FRIDAY, 
NUARY 28, 1944, at THE ABBEY HOTEL, 
TORQU AY, at 3 p.m., the valuable and 
attractively situated property comprising small 
modern country house, farm-house and lands, 
and known as BLACK NESS (East Cornworthy) 
THE HOUSE comprises 4 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, dressing-room, kitchen (Ideal boile: 
and Aga cooker), bathroom, ete. Main electric 
light. Garage and stabling. 4ACRES grounds 
including — tennis court and productive 
orchard. ACANT POSSESSION. The 
modern and house with about 87 acres is let 
at £150 p.a. It comprises 2 reception, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc. Main electric 
light and telephone. Various outbuildings. 
Accredited standard cow-house for 18. Tithe 


on the whole property £23 8s. 4d. p.a. For 
further particulars and orders to view 
apply : the Solicitor, Mr. F. J. L. GRIBBLE, 
Lloyds Bank Chambers, Penarth, or of the 
Auctioneers, 
WAYCOTTS 
Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. : 4333) 





SALMON FISHING 


HEREFORDSHIRE, RIVER WYE. TO 
LET for the Season 1944, Salmon Beats 
on the River Wye about 6 miles below Here- 
ford. For particulars apply : APPERLEY AND 
Land Agents, Bank Chambers, 





BROWN, 
Hereford. 


subject to Business War Tenancy, produc- 
ing £1,350 p.a. First class hovel adjoining 
golf links and overlooking sea. 65 bedrooms 
(h. & c.), ballroom, ete. Full modern equip- 
ment for labour saving. Garages, greenhouses, 
grounds, £25,000 oe stock and barrel. 
TRESSIDER & Co., , South Audley St., W.1 





ENT, !2 miles. Distinctive attractive 

House two fioors. rooms, 3-4 
reception, 3 baths. Secondary stairs. Charming 
secluded grounds. £6,000. Some furniture. 
Post-war payment and possession. Freehold. 
—Cio ABBOTTS, 32, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 


COTLAND. Country Hotel for Sale, 
beautifully situated on the Solway shore, 
six-day licensed well furnished and fully 
equipped. — and fishing. Price 
£6,000.—Box 7 70 


URREY, su TTON. For sale with vacant 
possession. Soundly built detached house 
in quiet position with 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
excellent domestic quarters, partial central 
heating. Detached double garage with 
chauffeur’s flat over. Garden of over % acre 
with tennis and croquet lawns, nave, | kitchen 
garden, several fruit trees. Price £6,500 or 
near offer. For further details ap ly “4 
Owner's Sole Agents, TREVOR ESTATES, 
Camborne Rd., Sutton (Tel. Vigilant oo12/3)" 














USSEX. Country Hospital seeks educated 
Farmer with capital. 80 acres, house and 
cottages. Interesting opening.—Box 702. 


FARMS 


BUCKS-BERKS BORDER. Most desirable 

property. Gentleman’s Farm, 133 acies 
in ualew position, charmingly situated in 
well wooded undulating ground in Thames 
Valley. Very fine house, splendid conditicn, 
deat light, telephone, mains water, septic 
tank drainage, small garden and productive 
orchard. Excellent accredited farm buildit gs 
for dairy herd, electricity thrcugh< ut, milki g 
machine and all in good repair. Marlow 
4 miles, Henley 5 miles. Excellent value, 
£9,500. Tenant or not as desired.—W. H. 
BROMLEY, 29, Fashion Street, Spitalfields, 
London, E.1. 


EXETER 14 miles. For Sale. MIXED 
FARM, with possession, 170 acres, fertile 
land. Farmhouse has 2 sitting rooms, bath 
(h. & c.) and 5 bed. Buildings are adequate, 
and in good order, and there are 2 cottages. 
Price £4,750. Sole Agents—J. & H. DREW, 
F.S.I., Auctioneers, 29, Barnfield Rd., Ex ter 








residential and sporting Estate with good 
grouse moor and some fishing. Home farm and 
cottages. House must be comfortable, as pur- 
chaser intends it to be his home all the year 
round. Possession to house not essential till 
end of war. Up to £45,000. Will Owners or 
their Agents please write in the first instance 
to JOHN . oop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1, marking the envelope ‘‘Angus.”’ 


Country. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half a century have dealt solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in “cy from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 


Home COUNTIES. Advertiser wishes to 

rent, for two or three years, part (unfur- 
nished) of house, within convenient daily 
travelling distance of London (West. End). 
Modern conveniences, 3 or 4 bedrooms, 
telephone, garage.—Box 708. 


Home COUNTIES. Would you sell your 

house if an exceptionally good price 
were offered? JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 
have literally dozens of buyers for compact 
Small Houses in all parts of the country, but 
especially in the Home Counties. The demand 
is most keen for 5-7 bedrooms, 2 or 3 sitting- 
rooms, and from 1 to 20 Acres of land at prices 
ranging from £4,000 up to about £10,000. 
Vacant possession within 12 months is 
required in most cases. If interested, please 
send particulars and photographs. (most 
important) to—23, Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1, marked ‘‘A. F.H.’ 


SURREY and SUSSEX. TREVOR ESTATES, 
LTp., have genuine Clients waiting to 
purchase’ suitable properties. Please send full 
details to them, in confidence, to—9, Cam- 
borne Rd. , Sutton, Surrey. (Tel.: Vigilant 2212) 

















COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country ‘Houses and Estates.—Messrs. 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441. 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN « POLK, 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Uwippys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 


DEVON and 8S. AND W. COUN'TIES.— 
The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPoN, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1854.) 


DEVON and WEST DORKSET. 
Owners of small and medium-size 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 

articularly invited to communicate with 
eoars. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Road, 

Southampton.—WaLLER & KING, F.A.L. 
Business established over 100 years. 


LEICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.— 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, 
F.S.L., F.A.I.), ‘Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1309.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, ete., write 
the Principal Agents—HAlL, WATERIDGE & 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES. 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate Age 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PROPE*- 
TIES. ‘Tel.: Ipswich 4334. 
USSEX, SURREY, HAMPSHIRE ad 
KENT. To buy or sell a Country Estate, 
House or Cottage in these counties, cons lt 
































we 


5, 





A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Bridg's, 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamated w ‘hi 
JOHN DOWLER & CoO., Petersfield, Ha ts 


(Petersfield 359). 





SURREY OR SUSSEX. Farm wanted, 
100-200 acres. Modern or modernised 
house and good buildings essential. Must be 
in good running order with reliable Manager 
or Foreman. Immediate inspection. Send full 
particulars and all-in price.—Box 677. 


TEST: ITCHEN OR KENNET VALLEY. 

Wanted to purchase, with fishing rights 
Period House with 8-12 bedrooms an 
thoroughly up-to-date. 50 to 100 acres. Early 
possession desired. Full particulars to WOLSEY, 
c/o JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, W.1. 











SUSSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTIL 
JARVIS & Co.,of Haywards Heath,specia 
in High-class Residences and Estates, ma | 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 7 


WEST COUNTRY AND MIDLAN! 
Apply Leading Agents: 

CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 

of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 2061 (2 lin¢ 


YORKSH IRE and NORTHERN 
COUNTIES. Landed, Residential a d 
Agricultural Estates— BARKER, Son aD 
Lewis, F.S.1., F.A.I., 4, Park Squa °, 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 28427.) 


=arv 
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BEAUTIFUL FLA 5 patameaad JACOBEAN 


4 about 50 years ayo regardless of expense and 
the designs of a well-known a 
tion, billiards room, ame bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
n electricity and Central heating. 
5 Cottages. S$ Sbileg. Garage. 
\g well-timbered gardens sloping to a wiver, 2 lakes 
»cked with trout). Hard and grass tennis courts. 








“ine @=OS li: =>! 


ail 


aes 


eas! 





ground, with pavilion. Meadowland. In all 
ABOUT 17 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Full details from : 
3ORN & MERCER, as above. ay wind 





HANTS 
. ily situate with delightful views over the River Hamble 
and Southampton Water 
TO BE SOLD 


4] TRACTIVE RESIDENCE in the late Georgian style 
col ing hall, 3 ee 10 bed and dressing rooms, 
bathrooms. 


Central Heating. Excellent 
Water Supply 


2 Cottages. Ample Outbuildings. 


De! ful well-timbered gardens, orchards, walled kitchen 
garden, pasture and arable. In all 


OVER 34 ACRES 


Inst ‘ted and voonmnees by OSBORN & _ FR, 
bove. (17,450) 


n Electricity. 


| 
| 


| gardens, kitchen garden, 


A WEALTH OF OLD-WORLD FEATURES YET 
UP-TO-DATE WITH MODERN REQUIREMENTS 





una hall, 3 senugtien rooms, 7 etiliat bathroom. 
Main Services. Central Heating. 

Quest House (4 beds). Lodge. Outbuildings. 
Picturesque old-world gardens with lawns, flower 
Running stream with 

waterfalls, 2 paddocks. in all 
ABOUT 8 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,573) 





np OSBORN & MERCER ms, aLeemance 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 
es SOMERSET LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE IN KENT NEW FOREST 
lovely surroundings on the Southern slopes of the | 4m beautiful ‘well-wooded country near the sea and between | sniendidly situate within about 2¥, miles of New Milton 
a a the Parklands of of ‘a0 large Estates. facing South, commanding excellent views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathre«m. 

Main Services. 
Well-timbered 


Central Heating. 


gardens, including kitchen garden, 
and extending to 
ABOUT 2 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Further details from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(M.2394) 


WILTS-GLOS. BORDERS 
In a much favoured district, a few miles from Cirencester. 
DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE OF 
COTSWOLD TYPE 
4reception 11 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrocms. 
Main electricity and Water. Central heating. 
Mode! Farmery. 
Delightful gardens, excellent pasture. In all 
{ABOUT 40 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


The Property is at present under requisition by the 
War Department. 


OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





Agents: (17,156) 








5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 





SURREY 


Vear utton and Cheam Stations. Half an hour by train to 
andon, 


it a x? ‘ 
pXCELLENTLY DESIGNED IN THE TUDOR 

STYLE. 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms 
(6with h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, 2 staircases. Co.’s electricity, 
gas and water. Central age Garage. Tennis court. 
Orchard and kitchen garden. R SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 














SUSSEX 
In Ashdown Forest. 35 miles to London. 
A MODERNISED HOUSE. On a Southern slope in 
woodland surroundings, with extensive views. 
4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Companies, 
water andelectricity. Central heating. Garage. 2 cottages. 
Wood. Rock and water gardens. 





12 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
SURREY 
2% miles Oxted Station. 


A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE secluded, near a small 
town and adjacent to landed estates. 4 reception 
bathroom, main drainage. Company’s 
water. Electricity. Garages. Stabling and outbuildings. 
Grounds with woodland walks. Fertile and partly walled 
kitchen, garden on southern_slope. Two pasture fields. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Details from: 


rooms, 14 bedrooms, b 








EAST SUSSEX 


7 miles Robertsbridge Station. 








| Oftaivany AN EARLY TUDOR ‘‘ pin ny 
LL”? OF THE LATE XVth CENTURY 

THOROUGHLY RENOVATED AND MODERNISED. 

2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light. 


Modern drainage. Garage. Picturesque grounds with 
tennis court and well-stocked orchard. About 4 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 








Particulars from : CURTIS 
(16,808) | CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,184) | 4 "HENSON, 5 Mount Street, Whee ee aa 

Lomi, a RALPH PAY & TAYLOR “032-33. 

LONDON, W.1. 1032-33 











' OVER !2 ACRES. 





MATURED GARDENS A FEATURE. 


HIGHLANDS OF HERTFORDSHIRE 


Lovely views over typiewly English unspoilt senpeere on bus route. Midway ‘between Hertford and Hitchin 


OLD STYLE HOUSE OF 
PECULIAR CHARM 
LONG DRIVE from PICTURESQUE 
LODGE 
3 reception, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY & POWER. 
UNFAILING WATER SUPPLY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
DOUBLE GARAGE. 

HARD COURT. 


TWO PADDOCKS 


FREEHOLD ONLY £6,250 


y recommended from personal knowledge by Owner’s Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. 


(5,176) 


TO LET FURNISHED 
WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


BETWEEN HATFIELD and HERTFORD, adjoining 

Noblemin’s domiin, 5 minutes from station, on bus 
route. ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE. 9 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main services. Heating. a Secluded 
grounds. 14 QUINEAS WEEKLY 








F'RST-cLass GOLF AT STOKE POGES. Station 
under a mile. On hill overlooking Thames Valley. 
SUPERB MODERN HOUSE, 12 bedrooms, 6 bath- 
rooms. Main services. Heating. Garages. Mature 
grounds of 2 ACRES. 20 GUINEAS WEEKLY. 





ey RICKMANSWORTH and MOOR PARK, 

400 feet up; on bus route. ELIZABETHAN 
REPLICA protected by 26 ACRES. 11 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. All services. Heating. Garages. Gardens 
well stocked. Woodland walks. Perfect seclusion and 





quiet. 20 QUINEAS WEEKLY (includes wages of two 
gardeners). 








C.TENHAM COURT RD., W.! 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co. Lio. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1! 
(Regent 4685) 





VALUATIONS 
SURNITURE and EFFECTS 
vclued for Insurance,Probate,etc. 


FURNITURE SALES 
onducted in Town and Country 


PPLY—MAPLE & CO.,5,QRAFTON 
| TREET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1 





BERKS 
Bray-on-Thames, near Maidenhead 


FoR SALE AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
in a garden of about 


1 ACRE 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedruoms, 
large bathroom and good offices Electric 
light, gas, etc. Garage. There i is also a 


piece of land with _ boat-shed and 
landing stage to rive 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. 





KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS 
on very high ground with fine view. 


FOR SALE A MOST ATTRACTIVE 

HOUSE on two floors only, having 
a very nice hall about 13 ft. square with 
fireplace, large drawing room, dining room, 
excellent offices with small sitting room for 
maids. 6-7 — p athroom. 


Electric 1 t. ete. ous garage. 
GROUND: oF NEA aRty 1 ACRE 
with fine shrubberies, lawn, kitchen 


— The house well built’ with oak 
oors, fine oak staircase, etc. 


Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 


CHISLEH URST 
High up with a pleasant view. 
FOR SALE 

ANS EXCEPTIONALLY FINE PRO- 

», comprising well appointed 
wasianan with all modern comforts in 
beautiful grounds of about 7% ACRES, 
and approached by two long drives. Fine 
hall, 3 very good reception rooms, billiards 
room, 14 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Efficient 
central heating. Garages for 5 cars. 
Cottage, etc. Beautiful gardens and wood- 
lands, orchard, etc. Moderate price.~ 
Highly" recommended by MAPLE & 0., as 

| above. 
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iaaoenee GEORGE 'TROLLOPE & SONS rice: tston 80: 




















(4 lines) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1 
ae ____25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ.. W.1 
- NEWBURY. POSSESSION MARCH | FIRST CLASS RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING 
MODERN HOUSE IN LUTYEN’S STYLE ESTATE OF 1,000 ACRES 
— , Si tt. ms ag views. | in favourite county 2 hours south-west of London. 
8 principal, 5 secondary bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Main electric light. | 
Central heating. Lodge. Garage. Stabling. . , SPACIOUS GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS, ORCHARD AND PASTURE of 20 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Central heating, electric light, and 
. | good water. Garage. Stabling. 19 cottages.. 
28 ACRES LOV aL fo NDS, PARK, AND WOODLAND. ott FARMS. 
(15 acres are let till 1945). Allin hance Lomas mansion (requisitioned) and some cottages. 
1 E TROUT FISHING. GOOD SHOOTING. 
-articulars ? P 25, “ 
. a ee — Teninaee 6 = Saas, BS, Mens Meet, Wt. . _(A.4749) pase E TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, iy . (3841) 
“UNIQUE OLD WINDMI | you 
LL | _GENTLEMAN’S FIRST-CLASS DAIRY FARM 
CONVERTED INTO AN EXCEPTIONALLY CHARMING IN BERKS 


HOUSE, FULLY MODERNISED 
REDUCED PRICE £11,000 


Fine views over sea and unspoiled country. 


Idea )for retired gentleman and admirably situated for post-w a or TO s! a first-ol iss investment abr pense £500 per annum nett for 3% years. POSSESSION; 
6 beirooms (4 fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception morning tain Powe ty -oig SEPTE yee 19t7. Moderaised Farmhouse, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception 
Good water supy i. Beautifully appointed garage, barn, and °, ACRE GARDEN. rooms. Ceatral heating. Electric light. Basins in bedrooms, etc. First-rate 
(Field might be obtained adjoining.) buildings, 4 cottages. 
1,000 ACRES SHOOT AVAILABLE. 2 WELL-KNOWN GOLF COURSES 233 ACRES 
: WITHIN 4 MILES. ; ALL IN EXCELLENT ORDER 
Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS , 25. Mcunt Street. W.1. (A.5362) Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (A.4741) 











ayaa TURNER LORD & RANSOM Telegrames 


127, MOUNT ST., LONDON, W.1 Turloran, Audley, London 





WITH “IMMEDIATE. “VACANT ‘POSSESSION. 





| n MILES SOUTH OF LONDON 
Ss U RREY | Under 1 mile Station, with first-class service to Waterloo. 
| 


CLOSE TO THREE FIRST-CLASS GOLF COURSES 





Adjoining Wentworth Golf Course. 
This Most Attractive 
HALF-TIMBERED 
RESIDENCE 


Planned for easy running. 
Facing South. | 


THIS CHARMING 
RESIDENCE 


Erected in 1939, replete with 
every modern convenience. In 
seeluded position. 





Central heating. All main . 
services. Central heating throughout. All 
6 bedrooms, 2 baths, 3 sitting- sf ii ate 
rooms. Compact offices, with 8 bedrooms, large day nursery, 
servants’ room. Double garage. | 3 baths, shower bath, 3 recep- 
: tion rooms, loggia, summer- 
Most attractive wooded house. Double garage. Attrac- 
Grounds with paddock. tive grounds, 
p42 » ABOUT 31, ACRES 334, ACRES 
FREEHOLD £7,500 TO LET FURNISHED, RENT 20 GNS. A WEEK, OR FREEHOLD 
° WOULD BE SOLD. 
Agents: TURNER LoRD & RANSOM, as above. Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, as above. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. en 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 








JUST AVAILABLE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT £9,500 WITH 164 ACRES 
IN THE TRIANGLE OF COUNTRY FORMED BY ANDOVER, HURSTBOURNE TARRANT & WHITCHURCH 


A DELIGHTFUL PART OF HAMPSHIRE 


300 feet above sea level. 


A MOST PICTURESQUE AND ENCHANTING SMALL 
TUDOR HOUSE 
Completely modernised and artistically decorated. Not large but full of character. 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Staff sitting room. Telephone. 
Main electric ilght and power. Septic tank drainage. 








GARAGE. 3 BARNS WHICH, WITH THE HOUSE, FORM AN ATTRACTIVE 

ENTRANCE QUADRANGLE. EASILY RUN GARDEN AND 3 ORCHARDS. 

The property includes over 100 ACRES of ARABLE (Let) and nn A 50 ACRES 
of WOODLAND, AFFORDING GOOD ROUGH SHOOTING. 


Inspected and confidently recommended. 


Illustrated particulars from the Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 














«scans JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK — = 


PLACE, S.W.1. 
enseube AGENTS FOR THE HOME COUNTIES, THE SHIRES AND SPORTING COUNTIES GENERALLY 








T 
FOR OCCUPATION AFTER | vOR SALE MeAX INVESTEENT With Possession | LEICESTERSHIRE—NORTHANTS 
THE WAR | AFTER WAR. INCOME £200 PER ANNUM. PRICE | 
£5,250. ANY REASONABLE OFFER CONSIDERED. BORDERS 


NOW PRODUCING A SATISFACTORY INCOME 


In a very beautiful district within easy reach of Tonbridge | = 
| 











Convenient for several important centres. (Post-war 
possession; not occupied by military.) Situated at a high 
altitude, commanding lovely distant views. Splendid ’bus 
services. Good shops 1 mile. Excellent sporting district. 


main line and Sevenoaks with its frequent express train 
service. 


A DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, COM- | 
PLETELY MODERNISED, well situated with 
Southern aspect. The reception rooms, comprising | 
drawing room, dining room, morning room and library, 
are beautifully proportioned, and, with the central hall, 
have parquet floors throughout; the library is oak panelled; 
there is also a large room built out, suitable either as play 
room or billiards room. There are 4 principal bedrooms, 
all fitted with basins; large dressing room; 2 principal 
bathrooms. Above are 3 principal bedrooms and 4 
secondary or maids’ rooms and bathroom. ALL MAIN 
SERVICES, WATER, GAS; ELECTRICITY AND 
DRAINAGE. Double garage. Gardener’s cottage and 
other outbuildings. The grounds are finely timbered, and, 
with the orchard and paddock, comprise about 8 ACRES 


43itting rooms, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, main electricity 
and power. Stabling and garage with flat over. 


THE GROUNDS ARE WELL LAID OUT. PADDOCK 
AND TENNIS COURT; ALSO 3 GRASS ENCLOSURES. 


TOTAL AREA ABOUT 
HIS INTERESTING RESIDENCE. DATING 
FROM XVIIITH CRSTURT. Featares : Queen 33 ACRES 

Anne staircase, oak panelling, galleried hall. Near village | 

and bus service. Halland 3 sitting rooms, 8 bed and dressing | PRICE FREEHOLD £5,000 


rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main electricity. Coy.’s water. 
Additional land up to about 27 ACRES as desired. Gas. Central heating. Independent hot water. Main A REALLY GOOD PROPERTY AT A LOW PRICE. 
Details and photographs with JAMES STYLES AND | Particularly attractive gardens, meadow, etc. About Owner’s only Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 


drainage. Cottage. Garage and other buildings. 
WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. | 6 ACRES in all. Owner’s Agents: JAMES STYLES AND | 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1. (L.R. 20,599) 
(L.R. 13,252) | WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, S.W.1. (L.R. 18,143) 
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co ng briefly 4 reception rooms, 
12 -ooms (most have fitted basins), 
5 bathrooms. 


EL RIC LIGHT AND CENTRAL 
EATING THROUGHOUT. 





Telegrams: QC | N ) \ X ) OOD & CO Mayfair 6341 
food, — J e + (10 lines). 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
OVERLOOKING THE WYE VALLEY, ABOVE HEREFORD 
A COMPLETE AND MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL, FARMING AND SPORTING PROPERTY 
OF ABOUT 300 ACRES 
ALL IN FInsT- CLASS REPA, FOR SALE FRESHOLD With VACANT POSSESSION 
CAPITAL HOME FARM 
INAL STONE-BUILT OF 192 ACRES 
SLIZABETHAN WITH GOOD FARMHOU SE AND 
ANOR HOUSE 70 ACRES OF RICH FEEDING 
PARKLAND AND SURROUNDING 
HEAVILY TIMBERED WOODS. 
Ww jullioned windows and _ fine 
p g, fireplaces, and_ ceilings, FOR SALE AS A WHOLE 


AT A REASONABLE 
PRICE 


Either with or without 1% miles of 
WYE FISHING. 


Re commended most strongly by 
Owner’s Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co. 
23, Berkeley Square,W.1. (Folio 70,452 y 





WENTWORTH, VIRGINIA WATER 
UNIQUE MODERN HOUSE 


STANDING IN 5 ACRES 


i) bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDEN AND WOODLAND. 
CLOSE TO THE GOLF COURSE. 


TO BE SOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Double garage. 


All main services, 





Inspected and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1 


(21,857) | 


DORSET, NEAR BLANDFORD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
DELIGHTFUL OLD RECTORY OF GEORGIAN 
CHARACTER 


BUILT OF BRICK COVERED WITH CEMENT, AND SLATED ROOF 
approached by carriage drive. 


STANDING IN 3% 


ACRES 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 staircases. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


PRETTY GARDEN. 


PRICE £4,000 




















3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
5 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 
2 MAIDS’ BEDROOMS, 


2 BATH ROOMS. ~ 


Further details from Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 





Full particulars from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (62,486) 
| 
Central Gintune 1799) & " Telegrams : 
6/7 
acai AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. acaiectiaianai diame 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Fine Views. Only } mile from station. 
ATTRACTIVE CENTRAL HEATING, 
RESIDENCE WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, 


MAIN SERVICES, 


ABOUT 
315 ACRES 


PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


(Folio 13,737). 








84, SROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 





In = SUSSEX FARM. In a beautiful 
ition, 60 miles London. 235 ACRES 
ES by trout stream. SUPERIOR 
DENCE, 3 rec., 5 bed., bath. Main 
city. Excellent water. Modern drain- 
irst-class accredited dairy buildings, 
llent cottages. Immediate possession. 
ZHOLD. One of the best in the 
y. Very strongly recommended. 
-AR LEWES, SUSSEX. Charming 
position, rural, but not isolated. 
ST ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUN- 
HOUSE with every convenience; in 
st order. Hall, 3 rec., 5 bed., 3 baths. 
.ge 3 cars, Chauffeur’s accommodation. 
i water and electricity. Central heating. 
zhtful gardens and land with fishing 
8s. In all 9 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
Y £4,500. Quick inspection advised. 





BEAUTIFUL HAMPSHIRE 
50 miles London 
FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 
GENTLEMAN’S UNIQUE 
ee ae ae 
D SPORTING EST 
210 ACRES IN LOVELY DISTRICT 
Georgian residence in small park; 3 
reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 nice bathrooms. 
Co.’s water, electric light and_ central 
heating. Modern farmhouse. Excellent 
buildings; 4 cottages. Present income 
from temporary lettings nearly £420 p. 
Exceptional opportunity for those not 
requiring possession at once. Seldom 
such a choice Estate otioeed in this 
favourite County. FREEHOLD FOR 
SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE 


| foreman’s cottage with bath and e.1. 


NICE SUSSEX FARM 
EASY REACH HASTINGS 


60 ACRES 
Half grass with stream. Now carrying 
Jersey herd; picturesque old-fashioned 
house with main electricity, 2 rec., 4 bed, 


bath; also excellent 
*Bus 


Just 


modern cowhouse, 


Present owner 18 
offered. 

ONLY £4,500 

Early possession. 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184 Bromp- 
ton Road, 8.W.3. (Kens. 0152.) 


passes, years. 


! 


Opportunity not to miss. | 


BETWEEN TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS AND COAST 
amidst lovely unspoilt country 
CHARMING ESTATE IN MINIATURE 
Charming residence, all upon two floors. 
Luxuriously equipped and in perfect order. 
Standing high up, facing south. Beautiful 
lounge hall, 3 fine reception, 7 bedrooms 
all with fitted basins, 3 baths, excellent 
Offices, ‘‘Aga.’’ Main electricity. Excellent 
water supply. Modern septic drainage. 
Complete central heating. Gardener’s 
cottage. Garage, 3 cars. Lovely gardens. 
Hard court. Water Garden. Orchard. 
together with 
110. ACRES MOSTLY WOODLAND 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION 
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<a WILSON & CO. — 





Preliminary Announcement. 


The stone-built house (A.D. 1610) is characteristic 
of the period. 9 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, galleried hall, 3 fine reception rooms- 


WRAXALL MANOR ESTATE, between DORCHESTER and YEOVIL 


Exsy retwch of both these favourite Towns. Express trains to London. Close to the Cattistock Kennels with first-rate hunting. i) 
PERFECT POSITION INTHE MOST BEAUTIFUL PART OF DORSET 


An EXCEPTIONAL SPORTING ESTATE with 
about 90 acres of well-placed coverts. 


A SMALL TUDOR MANOR 
AND ESTATE OF 


1,000 ACRES FISHING “in a trout stream flowing through the 


property. 


THE ESTATE IS IN A RING FENCE, WITH 
THE HOUSE IN THE CENTRE 


A 


Charming but inexpensive gardens. 
RENT ROLL OVER £1,300 
PER ANNUM 


An exceptional opportunity to purchase now with 
post-war possession. 


Stabling and other useful buildings. 


TWO EXCELLENT FARMS, with first-rate 
houses. 





15 COTTAGES 


FOR SALE PRIVATELY, OR BY AUCTION IN MARCH NEXT 
Sole Agents and Auctioneers: WiLson & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.I. 























i THE HEART OF THE NEW FOREST 'TRESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 
N Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams : ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.” ee | 
MALWOOD, MINSTEAD QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE 40 ACRES 
LOS.-WARWICK BORDERS. 11 miles Broadway, %4 mile village. Charming 
WITH 28 ACRES OF LAND old farmhouse, 4 reception, cloakroom, 3 bathrooms, 8 bedrooms. Own electric 
light (main near). Gravitation water (no pumping). Garage. Stabling. Good : 
Siturte about }2 miles from Lynthurst, 11 miles from Southampton, and 21 miles from ny a Pleasure grounds, orchard and parkland. Tithe free. £8,000 
Bournemouth. HOLD. 4" 
’ TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,553) 
. ae ae : . 
reception rooms, 9 principa 
bed and dressing rooms, 5 24 MILES LONDON. HOUR'S RAIL 
secondary bed and dressing FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. Excellent Amidst commons and adjoining Golf Course 
servants’ bedrooms and EXCELLENT MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE, beautifully fitted and 
Domestic Offices. in excellent order. Hall, 5 reception, billiard room, 6 bathrooms, 14 bedrooms. 
Chauffeur’s flat and 3 cottages. ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. Garages. 2 Cottages. Delightful | 
Small farmery, garage and grounds 4 ACRES. | 
Stabling. strongly recommended. TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,510) 
Electric lighting. 
ep oe. 
water supply. CHELTENHAM AND NORTH 
The Mansion is at present COTSWOLDS DEVON and 5S. & W. COUNTIES 
requisitioned by the War 
Department. G. H. BAYLEY & SONS FOR SELECTED LISTS OF 
PRICE £8,000 (Established over three-quarters of a PROPERTIES 
RAWLENCE: &}|SQUAREY, Rownhams'Mount, Nursling, Southampton : ‘i 
Salisbury ; 6, Ashley Place, London, S.W.1; and Sherborne. - eee SOR PN HAM | cist. 1884.) EXETER.  Tel.: 9204.] 



























ON HIGH GROUND 
ST. GEORGE’S HILL, WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 


| 

| 

: a entury. 

Further particulars and order to view : ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AUCTIONEERS, RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 


Uninterrupted View 
over Hog’s Back, 
Aldershot, 
Chobham Ridges, Etc. 










9 BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 
DINING, SITTING, BILLIARD, 
AND DRAWING ROOMS. 











CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
















TENNIS COURT, KITCHEN 
GARDEN, CHAUFFEUR’S AND 
GARDENER’S 














COTTAGE. 


6 ACRES 









FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


PRICE £12,000 


Owner’s Agents: EWBANK & CO., 7, Baker Street, Weybridge, Surrey (Tel. 
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xensington 1490 KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE pri ee 
re : H 
a ie ne gc 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 ee 
c.2 


In the amphitheatre of hills, 400ft. up, and commanding beautiful views to Leith Hill. 


1% miles main line junction, 


SPLENDID MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge 42ft by 18ft. 


Artistic appointments. Luxurious bathrooms. Fitted basins in bedrooms. 


LABOUR-SAVING TO THE LAST 
3 cottages (2 with baths). 


Garage for 4. 


Dining room 20ft. by 29ft. Billiard room 24ft. by 13ft. 6bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 


| REIGATE AND COLLEY HILLS 


Oak and satinwood panelling from the ‘‘Mauretania.” 


Main services and central heating. 
Parquet flooring throughout. 
DEGREE, 

Outkuildings. 


DENS THAT ARE A FINE EXAMPLE OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING ART. WALLED KITCHEN AND FRUIT GARDENS, SMALL ORNAMENTAL LAKE AND 
AN AREA OF PARK-LIKE GRASSLAND, IN ALL 


ABOUT 14 ACRES 


pected and strongly recommended as a property of outstanding character and charm. 


HARRODS LtTD., 62/64, Brempton Road, §.W.1 


FREEHOLD £12,500 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





EAST SUSSEX c.4 NEAR BEAUTIFUL WALTON HEATH «3 
Easy reach of the coast. Beautiful situation. About 500 feet above sea level in one of the healthiest parts of Surrey. 
PICTURESQUE OLD FARMHOUSE Accessible to station with electric service. 
WITH A WEALTH OF OAK BEAMS, ETC. CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
Galleried hall, 2 reception 3 reception rooms (including 


rooms, 3 bedrooms and commo- 





ONLY £4,500 FREEHOLD 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION OF THE HOUSE. 
I HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1.  (Tel.: Kensirgtcn 1490, 


dious attic. Bathroom. Usual 
—. ae Pee. bee 3 bathrooms. 
supply from well pumpe Vv P ‘ 
electrically operated pump. Main services. Garage. 
Modern drainage. 
WELL LAID OUT GARDENS, 
ATTRACTIVE 
GARDEN kitchen garden, flower beds, in 
all about 
pie > — sates. 
: orchar erbaceous borders, 
Ps one large pond, and 3 subsi- 1 ACRE 
pt diary ponds, together with 
about 60 acres at present let Close to well-known golf course. 
to a tenant. 


Fain. 86), 


large music room), 5 bedrooms, 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Harrops Ltp., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 





WEST NORFOLK & SUFFOLKe2 | 
BORDERS | 


On we outskorts of the historical old town of Thetford, within 
easy reach of shops, ete., and the 18-hole golf course. 


DELIGHTFUL HOUSE IN THE 


3 reception, 


electricity. 


DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDERS 


c.2 


Unrivalled position with glorious views to the south. 


MODERNISED, BEAUTIFULLY PLACED RESIDENCE 


7 bedrcecms, 1 dressingrccm, sewing rocm, 
3 bathrooms, maid’s sitting recm. 
Fitted basins 


Main water and 
in bedrooms. Central 


GEORGIAN STYLE 
known as 
SPRING HOUSE, THETFORD 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main water, gas 
ana electricity. Central heating. 


Garage and outbuildings. 
MATURED GARDENS OF ABOUT 


1 ACRE 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION IN FEB., 1944 
(unless sold privately beforehand) 


heating. 
Stabling. Garage. Gardens and 3 Fields. 


ABOUT 9 ACRES 


Also STOCK FARM of about 122 ACRES, Farm- 
house, 2 sitting rccms, 4 bedrccms, ard bathrccm. 
Ample buildings ‘and cottage with bath. 

Also STOCK FARM of about 90 ACRES. Farm- 
house, 2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrcems, and bathrocm. 
Good buildings. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 








Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. OIDMAN & SONS, Thetford; 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brcmpton Reed, §.W.1. (Zel.: 
Kensinaton 1490. Eatn. 809.) 

Solicitor: T. G. RUDLING, EsQ., ‘hetford and Brandon. 


WILL BE SOLD AS A WHOLE OR SEPARATELY. 


HARRopDs LTp., 





62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





c.4 


CHILTERN HILLS 


1% miles from Station. 600 feet up. 45 minutes London. 





i wlll NA! Pasi 


ae 


hme ee 





EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT LABOUR-SAVING 
RESIDENCE 
IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrccms, bathrccm. Usual cffces. 
irage. Aga cooker. Independent hot water. Co.’s water, electric light and power, 
, WELL MATURED GARDEN WITH TENNIS COURT, ETC., IN ALL 
\ 114%, ACRES 
FREEHUVLD FOR SALE. 
HARRODS LtpD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 





werne owe 


SURREY HILLS ©.3 


a a healthy bracing neighbourhood. About 1 mile from station 
h electric service to town in about 35 minutes. 


Magnificent views. 





HANDSOMELY DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
in the Georgian style, approached by drive and entrance lodge and cottage. 


Lounge hall, 4 reception, 10 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms. Modern drainage. 
Company’s electric light. W ater. Radiators. by outbuildings. 
PARKLIKE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


with woodlands, tennis and other lawns, KITCHEN aaname, FRUIT GARDEN. 
In all about 


10 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.AS.1., 


BOURNEMOUTH: 
AL 
SI. 
AA. 


F.A.1 
Z 





A BEAUTIFUL OLD STONE- 


BUILT MANOR HOUSE 


CAREFULLY 
STONE 
THE WHOLE 


LARGE 
DOWS, 


MULLIONED 


ORDER 


RESTORED, HAVING 
WIN- 
IN PERFECT 


5 principal bedrooms. 
2 bathrooms, 3 attic bedr 


dressing room, 
‘ooms, 3 reception 


rooms, excellent offices. Main electric light 


and power. Main water. 


Garage. Splendid 














FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS. 


WILTSHIRE 


BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 


ANTHONY RB. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.L, A.A. 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 


Situated on the edge of a small unspoilt village, 124 miles from Salisbury, 14 miles from Devizes. 








stabling. Large barn and other out- 
buildings. 
For particulars anply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
TO BE SOLD 
THIS ATTRACTIVE MANOR HOUSE 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
7 BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 


4 RECEPTION ROOMS, LARGE 


KITCHEN, 


GOOD OFFICES. 


MAIN WATER ELECTRICITY 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
STABLING. 


AND GAS. 


GARAGE. 
POTTING SHED. 





fo ee. mig 
Me PROG Te eee Pees * 


whet 


NICELY TIMBERED AND SECLUDED 

GROUNDS, EASY TO MAINTAIN, 

TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 

WALLED-IN- KITCHEN GARDENS, 

ORCHARDS AND PASTURE FIELDS, 

THE WHOLE COMPRISING AN AREA 
OF ABOUT 


20 ACRES 





PRICE £5,250 FREEHOLD 


(Rates and Tithe about £22 
per annum) 





Within a short distance of a popular 18-hole Golf Course. 8 miles from Bournemouth. 





7 he 


For particulars and order to v 


s 


WELL MATURED ‘GROUNDS 
INCLUDING 
LAWNS, TENNIS COURT, 


KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD. 


THE |WHOLE COVERING AN 
AREA OF ABOUT 


21, ACRES 


PRICE £4,000 FREEHOLD 


view, apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





have 


to hold 


During 1943 the Firm conducted 72 successful Property Auctions, and 





AUCTION SALES 


FOX & SONS, Estate Agents, Bournemouth, 


Southampton and Brighton 


already 


arranged dates for a 


number of PROPERTY 
FURNITURE AUCTIONS, to be held{in the opening weeks of 1944, 
There is no better way of selling houses and land of all descriptions than 
a well-advertised Auction. 







and 


100 Furniture Salesjin Clients’ own houses. The total realisations were 
£385,800, exclusive of private treaty sales. 


MESSRS. FOX & SONS’ twelve offices ensure wide publicity for all 
matters entrusted to them in respect of property in any part of the 
country. Correspondence is invited and_dates can be fixed to suit clients, 


urgently 





WANTED 








FOX & SONS, Estate Agents, Bournemouth, 
Brighton and Southampton 


require HOUSES and PROPERTIES in 
all the above and adjacent areas. 


Many applicants 


waiting. SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES with 4 to 6 


bedrooms and a little land are in especial demand. 


Send particulars to 


attention. 


either Office for immediate 


Usual commission required if business is 


effected. 





IN PERFECT CONDITION 


PERTHSHIRE 





4 miles from Aberfoyle in the Rob Rou Country. Standing above Loch Ard, one of the most beautiful Lochs in Scotland. 





A VERY ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN 


RESIDENCE 





THROUGHOUT 


6 principal bed and dressing rooms 
bathrooms, 


3 fitted 
bathroom, 
reception 
hall, 


rooms, 
kitchen and ,complete offices. 


and maids’ 
bedrooms, 3 
lounge, servants’ 


servants’ 


Parquet flooring throughout the house. 


Private 


electric 


lighting. Central 


heating. 


For detailed particulars ap 



































Commanding fine views over delightful Highland scenery. 






















Garage and chauffeur’s house, cottage, 
Boathouse and Right of Brown Trout 
Fishing on Loch Ard, 


THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
ARE WELL LAID OUT AND 
MAINTAINEP, AND INCLUDE: 
LAWNS, HARD TENNIS COURT, 
GOOD KITCHEN GARDEN, TWO 
HEATEDGREENHOUSES,VINERY, 
PEACH HOUSE, ORCHARD, ETC., 
THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN 
AREA OF ABOUT 





6% ACRES 


ply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; and 117 Western Road, Brighton 1. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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I0 Downing Street is so modest in 
character that it is difficult to realise that 
from ‘No. 10’ come decisions affecting the 
whole Nation (and often the rest of the 
World). Downing Street takes its name 
from Sir George Downing, Bart., who built 
No. 1oin the 17th Century. Hisdining-room 
may well have been the now famous Cabinet 
Room. Britain’s enduring confidence in her 
leaders calls to mind what millions through- 
out the world say of Champion Plugs, 
“* There’s Dependability for you!” 


CLEAN PLUGS SAVE 
PETROL AND IMPROVE 
ENGINE PERFORMANCE 








HAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
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My own particular battle-ground is the length and 
breadth of Britain’s fertile land. Though often far 
from any sea, I wage a ceaseless war against the 
U-Boat by helping to produce the Nation’s food. 

In this fifth year of war, I’m proud to say that 17 
million acres of Britain’s green and pleasant land 
have now been ploughed. My job will not be done 
when Peace returns, for Britain’s Motor Industry 
will go on making me for Britons working on 
the land. 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 
Production fat Victory 



















OLD AGE 
JOHN 


JAMESON 


*xk *&k & WHISKEY 


Not a drop is sold till 
it's seven years old 


















ARR TATE St SE RE STR RE ORE EERE IS MRNA 


p SOLD BY ALL NAAFI. CANTEENS. 
Price V’- & 2/6 PacKETS (PLUS Tax) 


AS Warp & Sons. LTp. WardoniaWorks, SHEFFIELD,1. 
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By Appointment 
to His Majesty 
KING GEORGE VI 


ROYAL 


“EDISWAN | 
LAMPS 


Advertisement of THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 
155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
(L,41) 
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he Chippendale 

style has never 
lost its popularity and 
well merits the special 
demand it is receiving 
to-day — a demand 
well catered for in our 
immense collection of 
Reproduction, Period 
and Restored Old 
Pieces. Sketched is 
a group of carved 
mahogany pieces se- 
lected from stock and 
suitable for Lounge, 
Study or Office. 


HARRODS LTD H ARRODS GALLERIES LONDON SvV/! 
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LADY JANE PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE 


Lady Jane Pleydell-Bouverie, A.T.S., is the eldest daughter of the Earl of Radnor and of Mrs. M. W. W. 
Selby-Lowndes: her engagement to Mr. Kenneth Darrall-Rew, Irish Guards, younger son of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Darrall-Rew, has been announced 
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SCHOOLS OF THE FUTURE 


ANUARY is the traditional month when 
schoolmasters, safely through the most 
important and difficult term, meet to talk 
things over with colleagues whom, in the 

nature of things, they seldom encounter during 
the rest of the year. Naturally, to-day their 
interest centres in an Education Bill which 
proposes miny long-delayed reforms and is the 
first intelligent attempt at a coherent national 
scheme to be made. Their views, it is safe to 
say, are of much more value than some of the 
“ill-considered ideas”’ attributed at one of last 
week’s conferences to ‘‘councillors, bureaucrats 
and shallow educationists,’’ and Mr. Butler may 
be more than satisfied therefore with the 
welcome given to the general purpose of the 
Bill and the confining of criticism to dangers 
of too much uniformity and the tactical mistake 
alleged in not waiting for the report of the 
Ficming Committee before attempting to frame 
a coherent picture of secondary education as a 
whole. 


It is with this picture that the conferences 
have been muinly preoccupied. An industrial 
age has been chicfly concerned with such 
mitters as technical equipment and _ social 
advancement. But the true teacher regards 
himself always as above all a husbandman, 
one whose vocation—not business—it is to 
discipline, to stimulate and to nourish the 
abilities and potentialities of his charges, 
There has been much discussion, since the 
illuminating visit of a number of M.Ps. to 
certain Public Schools, of the part that such 
great boarding-schools should play in the future 
educational system, especially in relation to 
that much larger number of State-aided day 
schools whose educational aim is essentially the 
same. The Incorporated Association of Head 
Misters is perhaps the best situated of all bodies 
to judge of these matters, for it comprises not 
only the headmasters of the Public Schools but 
those of the chief secondary day schools. To 
them Mr. C. H. Gilkes, Master of Dulwich 
College, told only the plain truth when he said 
that our boarding-schools were better off than 
the day schools in the quality of their masters, 
not because they were more efficient teachers 
but because in the great boarding-schools there 
was so much larger a percentage of masters 
who were ready to devote their entire lives to 
the good of the school. 

It has often been said before that a great 
school is built up not by administration and 
grants but by love. The history of many schools 
and the lives of many headmasters might be 
called in evidence to prove it, and few of us 
cannot think of housemisters or assistant 
misters whose memory mvkes the proof super- 
fluous. If then it is true that from a social and 
financial point of view the day of the great 
boarding-schools is drawing to a close, who 
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would venture to contradict the Master of 
Dulwich when he says that the Government 
should support them, not in the hope that they 
would take a smill proportion of State-aided 
scholars, but so that there would be a chance 
of handing on to the secondary schools the 
secret of the success of a great educational 
past? 


ROADSIDE PLANTING 


HE “photographs” reproduced on page 65 
of future motor-ways as visuaiised by the 
British Road Federation and a leading land- 
scape architect, largely settle the discussion on 
roadside planting which sprouted recently in 
The Times. They make it clear that if it is 
required that new roads should “ merge into the 
landscape,” which is the esthetic basis of 
English planning method, this is primarily a 
mnitter of the siting and design of the road itself 
so as to fit naturally into the contours of the 
landscape. If made so, a road in many cases 
does not need planting, especially if existing 
trees and woods are retained. Where planting 
is desirable it should be related to the landscape 
traversed rather than to the road, provided of 
course that traffic needs are met. The Henley 
by-pass is a good example of the benefit of wide 
irregular margins, where odd angles can be 
planted with real trees—oak, ash, thorn, elm— 
as against the narrow, fenced, boundaries of 
most by-passes, sometimes emphasised by 
avenues of flowering shrubs like suburban 
streets. Avenues, unless of limited extent and 
leading somewhere special, are not suitable to 
roads in this country—how dull and intermin- 
able are those of the French Routes Nationales ! 
They shut the country out and the passenger in. 
The planting of fruit trees by roads, on the 
German model, connotes a firmer tradition than 
exists here, not only of public honesty but 
of public industry. There the trees are the 
property of the commune and are communally 
tended, gathered, and sold. In a peasant com- 
munity that is possible; here they would be the 
local authority’s job and, naturally, fair game 
to every predatory individualist. 


OH LITTLE GLENS OF SCOTLAND! 


H little Glens of Scotland, 

Oh secret moorland places 
Where wine-dark burns wild-singing run 
And grey smooth stones shine in the sun 

Like loved, remembered faces ! 


Oh cold Sea-lochs of Scotland 

Whose shores ave golden shining 

With tinted bronze and yellow weed— 
Where mackerel play and white gulls feed 
At the long day’s declining ! 


Oh Rowan Trees of Scotland, 
Red-gemmed, with silver fingers ! 
Green glooms of bracken lap your feet 
And blue-bells shiver in the sweet 
Cropped turf, when twilight lingers. 


Oh Sanctuaries of Scotland 

Where Wings of Death now hover, 
If Love alone, more fierce than Hate, 
Could keep your peace inviolate 

You would not lack a lover! 


HELEN B. G. SUTHERLAND. 


EMBARRAS DE GIBIER 


HE U.S.A. are famous for the success of 
their wild life conservation measures, but 

there can be too much of a good thing: reports 
indicate that the surplus of game in many areas 
has now become a serious problem. Seventeen 
States report damage by pheasants—which 
were introduced only in 1881, and last season 
yielded some 15,000,000 birds for the table. 
Wild ducks, whose numbers were nine years ago 
estimated at 27,000,000 (described as an “‘all- 
time low’’), are now over the 120,000,000 mark 
and sometimes make such a nuisance of them- 
selves—for example, when flocks comprising a 
quarter of a million birds on migration descend 
on an area intensively cultivated with rice and 
other crops—that rockets, searchlights, tracer 
bullets and bombs have been used in attempts 
to scare them away. Larger game are an even 
more acute problem, because of multiplication 
and overcrowding. Writers in a recent issue of 
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Harper's summarised the position with’ the 
statement that the 1942 census showed about 
2,000,000 deer and 165,000 elk in the country 
and that of these almost half faced starvation 
during this winter if they were not shot during 
the hunting season. Another absurdity was 
revealed in the remark that, while the US. 
imported a million deer hides a year, her own 
hunters threw away nearly half as many be- 
cause of State laws forbidding the sale of any 
wild game products. The root causes of the 
trouble are that propaganda has led people *o 
be quite uncritical in their support of con- 
servation and that wild life authorities accord- 
ingly have legal power to cope only with 
scarcity, and not with surplus. Though gare 
is unlikely ever to increase in the same degre 
in this country, there is a warning for us he-e, 
When the time comes to draw up the constit:- 
tions of reserves or National Parks, we shor |d 
recall what local damage (especially by rabbi s) 
might derive from any undiscriminating aid 
sentimental provision such as “No Shootirg, 
No Traps.”’ 


TURNER AND FERRIS 


OT long ago there died the oldest Aust:a- 
lian Test match cricketer, Mr. T. ‘W. 
Garrett, whose name will be remembered with 
those of three other mighty bowlers, Spofforih, 
Boyle and Palmer. Now there has followed him 
another of very great fame, some three years 
younger; Mr. C. T. B. Turner is dead at the 
age of 81. To those at any rate who are cld 
enough to have been schoolboys at the end of 
the ’80s the united names of Turner and Ferris 
are still surrounded by a dreadful glamour. [t 
was a wet season, good for the ball and bad for 
the bat, and those two, with very few other 
bowlers to help them, went up and down the 
country ‘‘spreading ruin and scattering ban” 
among the batsmen of England. Turner took 
the astounding number of 314 wickets and 
Ferris 220, and the panic they created was made 
more pleasing by the names bestowed on them 
in the manner of the old prize-ring: Turner 
was the Terror and in alliterative imitation 
Ferris became the Fiend. Turner came again in 
1890 and 1893 and was always greatly to be 
feared. Altogether in 17 Test matches he took 
101 wickets for just over 16 runs apiece, a great 
record. 


SOTHEBY’S BICENTENARY 


N January 7, 1744, Samuel Baker held his 
first sale in York Street, Covent Garden, 
and so started the oldest auctioneers’ business 
in the country, possibly in the world. Baker's 
became Baker and Leigh’s, then George Leigh, 
as sole proprietor, introduced his nephew John 
Sotheby in 1780. After three generations the 
third and last Sotheby to be connected with 
the business died in 1861. For exactly a century, 
1817 to 1917, the premises were in Wellington 
Street, then they moved to the old Doré 
Galleries in Bond Street, on the site of the Black 
Horse Inn of which the “‘pull in” is still to be 
seen. The Egyptian goddess over the main 
entrance was a lot left over from the Belzoni 
sale of antiques in the early nineteenth century. 
The firm originally specialised in books, coins, 
and antiques; and books are still its peculiar 
province. The biggest price ever paid for a 
book, £33,000, was bid in the Bond Street rooms 
in 1929 for the Bedford Book of Hours—by 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, through whose generosity 
the precious MS. is now in the British Museum. 
Among other Sotheby “‘ records’”’ are the Mostyn 
play books, £60,000; the late Alfred Morrison’s 
autograph - letters, including Napoleon’s to 
Marie Louise and ‘the letter that lost an 
empire’”’; and the three Yates Thompson sales 
which totalled £140,000, between 1919-21. Bu 
latterly the firm’s scope has widened and hes 
included many famous sales of other kinds: 
the Ashridge Chapel stained glass (1927) fetche | 
£27,000; the Pembroke suit of armour by th? 
Greenwich armourers, now in the Metropolita 1 
Museum, £25,000; the Juxon medal given by 
Charles I on the scaffold to his chaplain; ani 
Lord Harewood’s Canning Jewel, now at Sout 1 
Kensington, £10,000. In 1937 the Rothschil | 
sale, held in part at 148, Piccadilly, totalle1 
£126,000. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


FEW evenings ago I went out with 
the gun just before dusk on a maraud- 
ing expedition to find something for 
the larder: a late homing pigeon 
probably, a stray rabbit perhaps, or possibly a 
solitary pheasant; and I walked right on to a 
covey of French partridges in a disused quarry. 
| got the old cock, but, owing to the bad light, 
bad cartridges or just bad shooting, he was a 
strong runner, I have never seen a bird run so 
fast—but he could not run quite as fast as the 
Scottie. There are drawbacks to these very 
keen Highland ‘‘retrievers,’’ however, as, if one 
does not arrive on the scene very promptly, 
there is no necessity to pluck the bird—the best 
one can do is to try to fit the pieces together in 
order to cook it. Incidentally when cooked this 
old cock was about as tender as the bull sirloin 
we had last week owing to the W.A.C. urging 
farmers to get rid of the old stagers from their 
herds, and replace them with young pedigree 
bulls from milk-recording strains. 
The similarity between the feather pattern 
and black pencilling of the French partridge 
and that of the chikor suggests that they are 
one and the same bird. I must admit that, in 
the interests of starting a discussion which might 
clear up this debatable point, I have floated 
this fly over ornithologists before, but these 
usuall ery free-rising ‘‘fish’’ ignored the lure. 
Pr s this time I shall get one of those 
violent responses which occur sometimes on an 
ver-floeged river at the end of a blank day, 
infuriated fish comes with a bang, and 
away fly, cast and 6 ins. of the top joint. 
ould think it most probable, that, 
P k chikor were put down in an area 
uy 1 by ‘‘Frenchmen,’’ he would not 
| e the slightest difficulty in finding 
al ind raising a family. It is, however, a 
mo nt if there is any necessity to try to 
improve on the pedestrian qualities of a variety 
of b''’ which already runs far too fast, and far 
too ¢ 1, 


* * 
* 


2) kt various sporting journals have, I think, 
seen to it that the general public in this 
untry are properly instructed in the use of 

> correct words to describe gatherings of birds 
‘cd animals, All this reminds me of days when 
. to shoot the chikor partridge, and dis- 
red that the Arabic language is deficient in 


Sy 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


a word which means covey. The best one could 
do was the word aila, which means family, or 
something in the nature of a family. 

The chikor partridge of the desert is a 
nomad like the other denizens of the wilderness, 
and he walks about the country in coveys— 
walking and never flying—looking for those 
places where he can obtain both food and water. 
Spots which combine both facilities are not 
general and are also ephemeral, and a day after 
desert partridges is as unlike a day after the 
Norfolk or Hampshire variety as anything I 
know. One sets off in cars with two other guns, 
and some reliable ‘‘retrievers’’ in the form of 
eagle-eyed Beduin, and travels from one desert 
well to another looking for tracks in the sand, 
and making enquiries at the local encampments 
of Arabs, and at the small police posts, as to the 
movements of birds. A day’s ‘“‘walking-up”’ 
partridges frequently means covering some 150 
miles with a humble 10 brace to show for it. 

* * 
* 

DO not know if observers of bird life go so 

far as to admit that a woodcock will come, 
not only to the same wood every year, but also 
to the same particular corner of that wood, and 
possibly use the same bush as his resting-place. 
This has been brought home to me on several 
occasions during the last three seasons when a 
bird that is missed marks a black-letter day in 
the calendar, and while going out through small 
larch and fir plantations to evening pigeon 
stands I have several times put up woodcock 
from the exact patch of cover from which I 
flushed a bird last year, and even the year 
before. A really reliable and quick shot of 
course would not be able to record these inter- 
esting coincidences, and my only excuse is that 
my woodcock are so very highly trained in 
woodcraft and geography that no sooner have 
they risen than they are behind the massive 
bole of a beech tree, or a wall of rhododendrons 
15 ft. high. All the same I do feel that a bird 
should not elude me three years running. 

I believe ornithologists admit that with 


many varieties the same pair of birds, or their 
young of the previous year, come to the same 
nesting site every season, but winter migrants 
do not offer the same facilities for identification 
and, moreover, woodcock are not easy birds to 
catch for the purpose of ringing. I have, 
however, proof of the woodcock’s fondness for 
one particular corner, as a single migrant came 
every year to my garden in Sinai to the same 
pomegranate bush, and I think there was no 
doubt that he was the same bird. My garden 
there was a strict sanctuary for all migrants 
and so the solitary ’cock—for no other was ever 
seen within a 100-mile radius—who arrived 
every year just in time for Christmas was safe 
from any attempt to put him on the table. 
He became most tame and confiding with the 
years and, if one turned on the water from an 
irrigation channel to flood a_ neighbouring 
flower-bed, it was possible to see him at work 
with his long probing beak, watching one all 
the while with those queer eyes set in the top 
of his skull. Poor old Abu Monkar (Father of 
a Long Nose) became quite a_ well-known 
character and member of the family, his arrival 
every year being reported immediately by the 
gardeners. He met his end through being too 
confiding, thrusting his way under a low net 
protecting seedlings and becoming entangled in 
the meshes. 
* * 
* 
S aninstance of how long-established custom 
tends to stale, not only the infinite variety 
of things, but also the original intention, I have 
sometimes cited the Egyptian railway employee 
whose sole task it was to walk up the trains in 
his station, and tap all the wheels of the 
carriages with a big hammer. One day he was 
going up the Cairo express, hitting each wheel 
a resounding smack with his hammer, when a 
senior British railway official in a first-class 
coach looked out of the window and said: 
“That wheel is cracked.’’ 

“Yes, I know that, Effendim,”’ replied the 
employee, and was about to walk on to tap the 
next wheel. 

‘*Butaren’t you going to do something about 
it?’’ asked the official. ‘‘ You must reportit at 
once, and see this carriage is taken off the train.” 

‘‘Wallahi!’’ said the employee, “‘and is that 
the reason I have been tapping wheels for 
20 years?” 
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INDUSTRY IN A DEVON VILLAGE} ' 


By DOUGLAS GORDON 


OTHING illustrates the 
decline of rural industries 
more clearly than the old- 
world atmosphere insepar- 

able from those which survive. A 
village factory or foundry is almost 
invariably a picturesque institution, 
functioning in primitive, natural sur- 
roundings, and often carried on in a 
building which was the scene of an 
even older industry that has been 
obliged to close down by unequal 
competition with more modern 
methods of production. 

A couple of generations ago, 
the manufacture of tools was a 
thriving industry in the West 
Country, but during recent years 
the work has been carried on in the 
county of Devon by three firms only. 
One has closed within the past few 
months, while another has passed 
into the hands of a northern company 
—a significant example of the 
absorption of rural labour and enter- 
prise by bigger business. In the 
county now only one independent 
firm remains. 

Anyone visiting the _ white- 
washed hamlet of Sticklepath, near 
Okehampton, during working hours 
can scarcely fail to notice a heavy 
rhythmical sound, and the enquiring 
stranger is told that it proceeds from 
the “foundry,’’ although technically 
it should be termed a “‘smithery,”’ an 
institution upon which the life of 
the village has centred for the past century 
and a quarter. The machinery, operated by 
water-power drawn from the river Taw, is 
installed in an ancient block of buildings, being 
actually the shell of a woollen mill from which 
the structure was adapted to its present use 
in 1815, when the firm in whose hands it has 
since remained started business. In those early 
days nine members of the Finch family worked 
at the anvils or the adjoining saw-benches, and, 
although two only of the present staff now bear 
that name, it remains a word with which to 
conjure wherever iron tools are sold or bought 
throughout the West Country. 








THE RIVER TAW, WHICH TURNS THE MILL-WHEELS OF STICKLEPATH 


Here it leaves Dartmoor above the village 


Indeed, the Finch family of Sticklepath 
is as inseparable from the iron industry as 
Wedgwood is from pottery, and it has actually 
claimed the lives of at least two members during 
the course of years, one child of the present 
generation having been drowned in the ‘“‘leat’”’ 
which supplies the motive power, while in 1847 
another was killed on the main wheel when the 
machinery was under full headway. 

Like a Cornish tin- or copper-mine, the 
foundry provides the principal source of em- 
ployment to the village, most of the surrounding 
cottages belonging to the firm and being occu- 
pied by its employees. The output is still 


ONE OF ENGLAND’S LARGEST MILL-WHEELS 
At Cleave Mill, Sticklepath, formerly a cloth mill 





comprehensive, the scheduled list containing 
among many other things such implements as 
scythes, hooks, hay-knives, grafting tools, 
spades, shovels, forks, hoes, axes and hatchets, 
saws and hammers and traps of all kinds. The 
saw-bench is responsible for oak gates and 
hurdles, ash and oak planks, scythe-sneaths, 
wood seedlips, handles for all implements, and 
a wide variety of other agricultural articles. 

The tools, hand-forged and durable, find 
their way to all parts of the country, but their 
regular or official market is throughout Devon 
and Cornwall, and Mr. Albany Finch, the 
present head of the firm, has many stories to 
tell of the old marketing conditions 
which in these days of quick trans- 
port and delivery by lorry have all 
the romance of fairy tales. 


Half a century ago, a large pro- 
portion of their sales was effected 
by holding stalls at country fairs, 
such as Launceston or Bodmin, 
to which the goods were conveyed 
by cart, perhaps 20 or 30 miles, 
starting with a full load at dawn and 
returning with the residue at mid- 
night. In the earliest days when even 
wheel conveyance was not always 
available, a more arduous form of 
transport was not despised. Mr. Finch 
relates how upon one occasion his 
grandmother, three days before giv- 
ing birth to one of his uncles, walked 
20 miles to Tavistock Fair with a 
great bundle of bill-hooks on her 
back, sold the goods and walked 
home the same night—a most re- 
doubtable if not unparalleled 
achievement. 


Hooks of all kinds still constit :te 
the product in greatest demand, he 
schedule enumerating 15 varieties, of 
which the Cornish furze-hook, —he 
bramble-hook and browse-hook :re 
characteristic examples. Anot.er 
speciality is the ‘‘ Devon tet-y- 
chopper”’ without which no cott. ge 
kitchen is complete. Indeed, he 
demand for all such implements °x- 
ceeds the supply—an interesting «nd 
somewhat curious circumstance, he 





hook being essentially a longwearing 
When the big part that faggot- 
jays in the fuel economy of 
house, cottage or farm is realised, 
it is not difficult to understand 
»pper of some sort is not only the 
essary but also the most widely 
| on the market. Actually, as 
here is firewood to be chopped, 
brushwood to be cut, trees to be 
ss to be mown, vegetable plots 
ivated, the need for hook, axe, 
1 garden implements must per- 
Mr. Finch regards the future 
r his industry with confidence. 
»f time it may become necessary 
water-power with electricity, 
the change may reduce labour 
xtent, he does not consider that 
yle innovation will prove more 
r all practical purposes than the 
’ driven by the ancient wheel 
h the peaty torrent from Dart- 
; roared for hundreds of years, 
ilike for the production of iron- 
the woollen goods of a more 
ast. 


t 


question which arises in general 

s: Will the younger generation, 

leased from military service, 

1e limitations of village life and 

? The foundry craft, highly 

ind creative, is not lacking in 

ores, but, like work on the farms, its 

pe remains restricted. The present 

iff, reduced by war exigencies to six, is 

mposed of skilled craftsmen, but all are 

eras, and most of them were born and 

grew up within sound of the anvils. The 

senior employee, Mr. Will May, is not a 

smith, being mainly concerned with haul- 

ce. The lorry having replaced his horses, 

now carries on with a cart and old 
iy--familiar village figures. 


His individual record of work is 
remarkable. Leaving school at the age 
of 11 in 1886, he was first employed 
locally at the Belstone copper mine. 
Terminating his engagement on a Satur- 
day night, he entered the service of the 
Finch family on the following Monday 
morning in November, 1899. Since then 
he has not losta day’s work, and, although 
subscribing regularly to his “‘club”’ and 
to the national insurance, has never called 
in medical aid or ‘‘had a bottle of physic.”’ 
He still resolutely maintains that old 
times were ‘ good,’’ and speaks with 
feeling of those incredible days when one 
could “go to a pub of a Saturday night 
and get a pint of beer, an ounce of baccy 
and a box of matches, all for sixpence’’— 
a particularly poignant memory, war-time 
prices having compelled him to sacrifice 
even his cherished evening pipe. 

May told me much of his life story 
while mowing grass for his pony in the 
old Quaker burial-ground, some 50 yds. 
from the foundry, where the first workers 
at the anvils, and doubtless many of the 
earlier woollen operatives, now sleep 
within sound of the trip-hammer’s tireless 
thud. °* is a peaceful spot, with the river 
at its base and woodland rising in a steep 
gradient to the Dartmoor heights towering 
beyond, 

his little enclosure, too, has its 
It belonged originally to a 

f the Friends Society, established 
klepath during the seventeenth 
John Wesley notes in his Journal 
October 22, 1743, he was stopped 
yurney and entertained by these 
Quakers,’’ which incident is re- 
on a granite slab still standing in 
veyard. The characters, although 
ly decipherable, are now, unfortu- 
too indistinct for photographic 


Sd 


FOR LOCAL: DELIVERIES. 
WILL MAY WITH THE 20-YEAR 
OLD PONY 
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THE LAST DEVON SMITHERY STILL FUNCTIONING IN PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 
And Mr. Albany Finch, proprietor, whose forbears founded it in 1815 


HOOKS BEING MADE BY TRADITIONAL METHODS IN THE OLD FOUNDRY 
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(Right) 

AT THE BACK OF 
THE FOUNDRY 
MR. WILL MAY 
SCYTHES THE 
QUAKER BURIAL- 
GROUND FOR HIS 

PONY’S RATIONS 


reproduction. When 
this colony of Friends 
became extinct, the 
ground was closed for a 
while, but it was eventu- 
ally reopened for general 
parish use. Beneath the 
ancient yews in one 
corner stands a tiny, 
white-painted summer- 
house, containing a 
table and bench, as 
though placed to invite 
meditation upon the 
atmosphere of the place, to which point is given 
by inscriptions upon the walls. One of these, a 
quotation from Montgomery, repeats the apt 
lines : 
A sceue sequestered from the haunts of men, 
Tne loveliest nook of all that lovely glen, 
Where weary pilgrims found their last repose. 


Green myrtles fenced it, and beyond their bound 
Ran the clear rill with ever-murmuring sound. 
The rill, or more literally, the rapid river 
which swirls past the burial-ground, has already 
flowed over another big wheel, an even more 
imposing erection, the largest of its kind in 
England. It stands a quarter of a mile up- 
stream, attached to buildings of a date corre- 
sponding to, if not older than, the iron foundry, 
which also once housed a thriving woollen trade 
until the industrial boom of the North brought 
this source of local employment to a close. In 
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its heyday it produced a famous scarlet cloth 
which, coming to the notice of an Indian poten- 
tate, was bought in large quantities to provide 
uniforms for his army. The bales were carried 
by packhorse across Dartmoor to Plymouth, 
for shipment, and so large was the output at 
that date that a remnant of the original stock 
is said to be still extant. 

This building, once so busy, has long since 
been adapted to a more strictly rural use, and 
now local farmers bring their “‘ pig-corn’”’ to be 
ground by the picturesque wheel which formerly 
manipulated machinery of so different a charac- 
ter. Although lacking the long family tradition 
of the foundry, this Cleave Mill has been 
worked by the Littlejohns, father and sons, for 
more than half a century. Its original con- 
version, however, like that of others in the 
district, dated from approximately the ‘‘ Water- 
loo period,’’ and it is said that the Crediton 





workhouse owed its erection to the sudden 
decline of the Devon woollen industry. 

The foundry and the mill, however, were 
not the only uses to which the upper reaches 
of the Taw river, as it plunges from the high 
moorland, were formerly applied. A_ short 
distance up the same valley, amid a tangle of 
gorse and hawthorn, stand the ruins of a deeply 
walled “pit” in which a third great wheel, since 
removed, at one time controlled the lifts, pumps 
and pulleys of the Belstone copper-mine pre- 
viously mentioned, one of the many that in 
their day absorbed so much West Country 
labour. Now tawny owls and foxes patrol the 
abandoned workings, but still the river rolls by, 
indifferent to time and change, but destined, 
perhaps, to play its part in new activities and 
new conditions. Plans are already suggested 
for conserving its potentialities, but that is a 
question for the post-war future. 


(Left) THE OLD 
FOUNDRY WHEEL 
IN WINTER 
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MOTORWAYS AND THE COUNTRYSIDE 


~w--x OR a good many years now, road-users have 

f "heen paying very large sums of money to the 

‘overnment, ostensibly to finance a self-balancing 

i ‘oad Fund, the idea being to re-equip Britain in 

vith an up-to-date road system, In 1936-37, for 

£75,406,000 was raised by this means. Un- 

y, almost from its inception, Chancellors of the 

r took to balancing their Budgets by raiding 

Fund. In the year mentioned, which was 

' , more than £22,177,000 was devoted to road 

High on the list of priorities for the post-war 

st come this too long delayed provision of an 

ational system of highways for motor traffic. 

f the main criticisms of the case for trunk roads, 

ward by the Bressey Report and most other 

authorities, is the fear of their unsightliness. 

tainly justified by experience of the ribbon de- 

, abuse of publicadvertising, road-houses, “ pull- 

| other horrors which have almost invariably 

o1 1ied new roads hitherto, There is also the some- 

it m example of the German and Italian autosivasse 

tir -uthlessly across country, as dreary to those who 
t] as repulsive to the eye. 

| British Road Federation recently held an exhi- 

ion London which, among other interesting demon- 

iti of the case for trunk roads, included a series of 

ar! ble photographic illustrations of their potential 


pear 100, From them it was evident that « trunk A TWO-TRACK MOTOR ROAD THROUGH MOUNTAIN SCENERY 





vid se need by no means be an eyesore. A leadin Z : sgeig? 
dera6 scchthaud saa advised on <. scenic aspect re The traffic is segregated from the life and activities of the valley. The road follows 
uld always be the case in reality), and the road the contour line and, if buildings, advertising, etc., are restricted, by no means 
igner had applied the character of English roads to injures the view 


se double track concrete ways: they followed con- 
rs, [he tracks sometimes at different levels; took 





ROAD SLIGHTLY SUNK AND CONCEALED BY 
BANKS. Where it is desired that an open view 
should not be bisected - A MOTOR ROAD ACROSS OPEN AGRICULTURAL LAND 
Introduces no scenic discord ; uses existing trees for dividing strip (/eft) or 
wayside features 





advantage of existing trees, retaining a hedgerow, per- 
haps, on the dividing strip, or running close beneath 
woodland, In one case, where it was desirable that an 
open view should not be bisected by streams of traffic, 
the road was slightly sunk, with ha-has on either side 
f largely hiding the traffic way. In another, where the 
h line of the road passed over a range of hills, it was 
carried under the crest in a tunnel so as not to gash the 
outline of the ridge with a cutting. 

‘\e photographs were certainly reassuring thet, in 
t of a road policy adequate to probable needs 
being adopted, the roads themselves can be so designed 
“s not to damage scenery; in some cases even to enhance 
t. he only valid grounds for criticising such roads : 1 
‘dco Goial public expense and the inevitable breaking up 
tiarm units. As to expense, it is well known that it 
7 cheaper to construct a new cross-country route 
widen an existing road with high frontage 
vali The legislation foreshadowed for compulsory 
be of land acquisition would remove the chief 
obst to many such projects in the past, namely 
reluc of wayleave at some point on a projected route. 
The other difficulty is more considerable. A farm is 


the 





than 


alm always a balaficed unit which cannot be dis- 
mem red or materially diminished without loss of 
' efficicucy, Access roads over or under a min route 
would no doubt in many cases overcome the difficulty ; 
in others a process of exchange or regrouping between 


farms on either side of a route. But any project for an 
arterial road through agricultural country must face de- 
mands of equitable compensation in a liberal spirit, in 


cases, which will be many, where an area much greater A MOORLAND SADDLE CROSSED BY DOUBLE-TRACK ROAD 


han that covered by the road is injuriously affected. Full use is made of existing woodland ; tracks at different levels on steep slope 
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AN HOUR WITH BEARDED TITS 


By ERIC J. HOSKING AND 
CYRIL W. NEWBERRY 


T .was a fine June afternoon when we made our 
way through the tall reeds fringing Hickling 
Broad. Overhead the blue sky was dappled 
with light fleecy clouds sailing steadily eastward 

before a gentle breeze, and all around us the reed 
heads bowed gracefully to the same breath of 
summer to send wave chasing wave across the reedy 
marsh. Ears as well as eyes were entranced, for 
all the time there rose and fell a gentle continuous 
“‘swish’’ as reed rustled against reed over the 
vast expanse, and this background murmur that so 
delighted the ear is still one of the memories that 
most easily conjure up again in the mind’s eye the 
picture of that peaceful and charming Norfolk scene 
where we first encountered the bearded tits. 

A hide was already erected at the nest of a pair 
of bearded tits that were feeding young chicks, and 
as we approached we could see these fascinating fairies 
of the reed-bed skimming the tops of the reed as they 
passed to and fro between the nest and their feeding 
ground some 50 yds. away. The bearded tit is one of 
the most attractive of the birds that breed in the 
British Isles, its smart chestnut, fawn and grey plumage, 
with the distinctive black moustachial streaks on the 
face of the cock, being made all the more noticeable by 
the birds’ engaging manner. It is well named the 
reed pheasant. The flight can best be described as 
flitting and dainty as, with short quick wing-beats 
and frequent jerks of the long tail, the birds rise and 
dip over and between the reed-heads. This pair took 
very little notice of us and the hen was actually on 
the nest attending to the young when we arrived. 
She slipped away to the rear, climbed rapidly up the 
reed-stem and with a vibrant “ping, ping,’”’ was gone. 











HE IS ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
BIRDS OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


Quickly we entered the hide and settled, unseen 
observers in the midst of the wild. The bustling whirl 
of the bird life was temporarily stilled by our intru- 
sion, and as we waited for the bearded tit’s return 
we reflected on what Mr. Jim Vincent had told us of 
their ups and downs in recent years. The sea floods 
which affected the northern parts of the Broads in 
February and again in April, 1938, killed much of the 
vegetation in the Horsey area and across towards 
Hickling and, by this and the consequent reduction 
in the insect life, decreased the food supply of the 
bearded tits. These birds were certainly very scarce 
for a period after the floods and even in 1940 only 
three or four pairs were seen in the course of a tour of 
the Hickling region and no nests were found. In June, 
1941, family parties of five to seven were common in 
the sedge and, in punting round the Hickling area, 
we estimated a population of about 70, including 
fledged young. This was a remarkable recovery in s0 
short a time. Nineteen-forty-two saw a slight decrease, 
due perhaps to the severe weather in the early part of 
the year, but the mild weather of the following 
winter, in conjunction with the re-establishment of 
the flora and insect life in the district, has serv2d 
now to bring the bearded tits back to a flourishi1g 
condition. 

They were certainly numerous during the lest 
breeding season and, although we were not able ‘0 
make a count over the whole area, the density is :1- 
dicated by the fact that at the end of May there were 
five nests within a radius of about 200 yds. <A fam/y 


(Left) COCK BEARDED TIT REMOVING 
FACAL SAC FROM THE NEST 
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was aiso seen at Horsey last 
uggesting that they had bred 
r the first time since the flood. 
ess time than it takes to tell 
the irbance of our intrusion was 
fors , and the bearded tits were 
the nest in front of us. Six 
iggy necks surmounted by 
heads sparsely clad in long 
vn popped up from the depths 
p-shaped nest in the base of 
, and six mouths gaped wide 
tion. Inso doing they revealed 
teriors, for, inside the bright 
sing, the mouth of the young 
t is coloured blood red with, 
of, a patch of dark blue 
ith a pattern of vivid white 
1e purpose of this coloration 
iown for certain, but a likely 
is to stimulate feeding be- 
in the parents. Feeding, as 
oon to see, was frequent and 
ied out by both cock and hen 
uughly equal shares in the 


party 
veal 
the 


the next visit the birds, on 

1ing the nest, perched for 

mo ent on the reeds about 8 ft. 
vay, lisplaying the two attitudes 
at « » characteristic of the species. 
he c’ k gripped one reed with both feet as 
n be seen in the photograph below (left) the 
yper g being bent to bring the foot close to 
e breast. The hen, with feet turned outwards, 
Id on to two reeds. From these positions they 
ithered quickly down the reed-stems to within 
. {t. of the ground and worked their way at this 
vel to the nest. The hen brought a blue 
amsel-fly, gave it to one of the chicks, and 
imbed quickly up through the reeds and flew 
f, As soon as she was gone the cock came on 
‘o the nest with his offering of a green cater- 
lar. More visits were made in quick succes- 


\TTITUDES ON THE REEDS: 
AND THE HEN; (Right) THE HEN WITH TWO DAMSEL-FLIES IN HER BILL 


BEARDED 
STRANGE WHITE MARKINGS INSIDE THEIR 


TIT NESTLINGS, SHOWING 


MOUTHS 


sion, after which the hen brooded the young 
for a time. We noticed how, in settling, she 
straddled the nest with her legs, and how, after 
settling down, her long tail was tucked up in 
an almost vertical position so as to avoid the 
side of the nest and the surrounding sedge. The 
cock bird must have taken this opportunity to 
go off on his own business, for he disappeared 
for a while; but the young were soon hungry 
again and brooding gave way to further feeding. 

We noted a total of nine visits by the 
cock and the same number by the hen in the 
course of an hour’s observation. On one 
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occasion the hen arrived back with 
an enormous yellowish-green cater- 
pillar which was doubled up in her 
bill as she arrived. She let go of one 
end so that it dangled, and the chicks 
tugged at it. It seemed too big for 
any of them, but one managed to 
get a hold and played tug-of-war for 
a time. Eventually it was put with 
difficulty into the mouth of one of 
the chicks which was temporarily so 
overcome that he sank to obscurity 
in the bottom of the nest. 

The food brought to these young 
chicks consisted principally of cater- 
pillars and small diptera with a 
liberal number of damsel-flies, but it 
was extraordinary once to see the 
hen’s efforts to feed her offspring with 
a large dragon-fly with the wings still 
attached. She tried first in one mouth, 
then another, and yet a third which 
finally got it in slowly. She then 
brooded all the chicks for a short while 
but left after about seven minutes. 
We noticed that the chicks were all 
huddled in the bottom of the nest, 
some with bills pointed upwards and 
others lying flat. When the hen next 
returned she brought a damsel-fly 
which was fed to one chick and 
then, turning to the chick which had been 
fed on the previous visit, she put her bill into 
its mouth, pulled out the wings of the dragon- 
fly, and flew away with them. 

We watched these bearded tits for several 
days until prudence forbade further visits lest 
the young should be scared and leave the nest 
prematurely : never have we been so charmed 
by a pair of birds. It is much to be hoped that 
modern methods of land reclamation will leave 
at least some areas of reedy marsh where the 
bearded tit, already much restricted, will be 
able to breed and beautify our countryside. 








(Left) THE COCK; (Centre) THE COCK, GRIPPING TWO REEDS ON THIS OCCASION, 











EFORE recalling briefly some of 
his great works and English archi- 
tecture’s debts to Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
some notion of him must be indicated 

as he was to his innumerable friends. Archi- 
tecture occupied nine-tenths of his being; few 
busy architects are such prolific draftsmen. 
But, however absorbed he might be, there was 
always present the intensely human, ever 
youthful imp known to his intimates as Ned. 
The great Sir Edwin Lutyens, of the Order of 
Merit, Knight Commander of the Indian 
Empire, President of the Royal Academy, whose 
ashes are to be buried so fittingly near Wren 
in St. Paul’s, seldom appeared in public, and 
was rarely articulate other than in the rich and 
lucid language of his architecture. But Ned, 
with his blue eyes twinkling over his spectacles, 
his handful of little pipes, and his instantaneous 
puns, was as blithe and unselfconscious as a boy. 
One day when in the Committee Room at the 
Royal Academy, a band was playing gay Ameri- 
can musicin the courtyard, and there was nobody 
about but ourselves. Ned, seizing me by the waist, 
executed a spirited polka round the solemn 
room among the plans for re-building London. 

The workings of his mind were incalculable. 
In ordinary intercourse probably no other con- 
temporary gave so authentic an impression of 
intuitive genius. Naturelly considerate and 
gentle, it was yet unpredictable what he would 
say next, since he expressed himself with diffi- 
culty, and thought so quickly that any subject 
might be suddenly dropped, leap-frogged, or left 
at a breathless tangent. A ribald or irreverent 
drawing on the pad which he always carried 
would often be followed by a remark revealing 
the penetrating tenderness and essential rever- 
ence of his nature. 

There are many standards by which to 
judge the ability of an architect, and, in this 
complex and uncertain phase of the art, a 
layman may be puzzled to choose between them. 
Intricate factors of which the inexpert can have 
little experience increasingly complicate the 
three qualities of good building—‘‘commodity, 
firmness, delight’’—laid down in the dawn of 
English architecture by Sir Henry Wotton. 
“Commodity,’’ of plan, may require an archi- 
tect to assimilate formidable social or industrial 
statistics; the structure may be farmed out to 
a consulting engineer; while the resulting 
external design may delight only in the sense 
that, say, the Beveridge Report delights—as 
a suggestive solution for a social problem. Then 
there are the visionaries and pioneers, with 
relativelv few buildings to their credit, but who 
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1.—HIS FIRST HOUSE. 


have gone far to transforming architecture from 
an art to a science by their logical insistence 
on the mechanical basis of design: men such 
as Le Corbusier, Frank Lloyd Wright and 
Patrick Geddes. And, at the opposite pole, 
is the architect who is above all a master of the 
art, as contrasted with the sociology or science 
of architecture. Lutyens was the outstanding 
exponent in our time of this art that resolves 
material realities on the esthetic plane, as has 
been the way of the greatest architects of the 
past. 

Within the historic tradition of architecture 
an absolute standard can be applied, if not 
succinctly defined, to those qualities that make 
an architect a great architect. There have been 
few of them, relatively to the legions of the 
competent, in 500 years; of Englishmen Inigo 
Jones and Wren alone qualify without question. 
And of this small company, comprising Alberti, 
Brunelleschi, Sanmichele, Michel Angelo, 
Vignola, Palladio, and Mansard, the ultimate 





2..-A PERFECT INSTANCE OF THE « LUTYENS HOUSE ” 


Middlefield, Great Shelford. 


1908-9 





Crooksbury, Farnham. 





1944 


SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, o.m., k.c.1£., 


PRA. 


1888. 


test is that their buildings retain the power to 
fill the eye and mind of successive generations 
with a conviction of their innate rightness; with 
the completeness and inevitability of their 
solution of the problem involved. 

Will Sir Edwin Lutyens be added by 
posterity to this select company, a third 
Englishman among the immortals? He has 
often been termed the modern successor of 
Wren. In a recent biography, his son, who, it 
is true, can be suspected of hero-worship, but 
who, equally, adduced considerable evidence of 
dispassionate study, claimed him as probably 
the last of the great humanist architects—Siw 
Edwin Lutyens. A Study in Perspective, by his 
Son, (Country Life, 1942). Posterity alone can 
decide, and then only if the coming era sub- 
scribes to the philosophy which, from the 
Pantheon to the Viceroy’s House at Delhi, 
humanist architecture expresses, and if such 
buildings survive the pangs of the new era’s 
birth. 

Incontestably Lutyens was the 
greatest English architect of our 
time. None approached him in range 
of invention, discrimination, and 
mastery of English technical skill. 
His particular achievement was to 
assimilate, first, the traditional forms 
and technique of homely buildings; 
then, as his creative range expanded 
to the wider and more responsive 
classic field, that age-long “‘language 
of substance’’ which all the great 
minds of Western architecture have 
enriched yet the years have not 
exhausted. In the process he set tlie 
seal on the re-establishment (begun 
by Norman Shaw) of the Wren styie 
as the vernacular architecture of t’1e 
early twentieth century, and evolved 
for his own use (and for any with tie 
wits to plagiarise it) a three-dime :- 
sional system of ratios, and a whc ¢ 
corpus of homogeneous forms, whi h 
are embodied in a series of buildin ‘s 
as vividly personal and English s 
they are original developments of t & 
European humanist tradition. 

This can be said with equal for ¢ 
of no other English architect sin ¢ 
Wren, the outstanding instance of a 
single man creating a national sty ¢ 
and a galaxy of national monumen s 
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3.—CASTLE DROGO, DEVON. A masterpiece in his romantic vein, built in the 1920s 
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4.—LAMBAY, IRELAND. A wing added to an old castle ; typical of his imaginative handling of traditional materials 
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5.—DELHI. 


out of current trends, traditional techniques, 
and his own genius (in Wren’s case a scientist’s 
as much as an artist’s). In view of Lutyens’s 
well-known admiration of Wren, it is illuminat- 
ing that Inigo Jones should have stood higher 
in his estimation. ‘‘While admiring the 
scientist’s approach in Wren,’’ Robert Lutyens 
wrote recently to me, ‘“‘and distrusting the 
artist in Inigo Jones, he considered the latter 
infinitely the greater master, not so much in 
invention as in subtlety. I have never heard him 
more emphatic.’’ This judgment was probably 
reached in his later years, when he himself 
was evolving ever-subtler conceptions, fining and 
refining the Liverpool Cathedral designs. 
Incidentally, both in Jones and Wren, and 
in other great English architects, there is a 
striking similarity to Lutyens in the early 
rominticism of ¢their approaches to the 
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THE VICEROY’S HOUSE. 


6.—SOMME MEMORIAL, THIEPVAL. An instance of the abstract handling of masses 


for monumental effect. 


architecture of humanism. Its apparent 
origin, according to repeated examples, in the 
turbulent and often chaotic impulses of the 
Northern races provides the best hope of 
humanist ideals being ultimately born again 
out of the present mechanistic chaos. The great 
architects of the Italian Renaissance evolved 
order out of a surfeit of creative energy. But 
Inigo Jones attained architecture through 
scenic design, Wren through science (still in a 
romantic stage of adolescence), Vanbrugh 
through the drama, Kent through painting and 
landscape, Adam through romantic scenery, 
while Soane, though a Reading builder’s son, 
was so strongly imbued with the romantic 
that he employed artists to visualise his build- 
ings in a state of ruin. 

Lutyens himself can be seen to have passed 
through the successive stages of European 
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The design foreshadows the elements of the Liverpool Cathedral 





The noblest palace built by any English architect 


architecture’s development. His boyhood was 
spent chiefly at Thursley, then a remote Surrey 
village. Not strong enough for school, his 
brothers and sisters educated him, and two 
neighbours helped to turn his eyes to the 
buildings of old West Surrey—Randolph 
Caldecott with his background sketches to 
Nursery Rhymes and Gertrude Jekyll, with her 
pony-trap and shrewd eye for good craftsman- 
ship. And there was old Tickner, the Milford 
builder, with whom he spent long hours. At 17, 
he was preparing drawings for the restoration 
of Thursley Church, and by 19, after a year at 
the Kensington Schools, and another in Sir 
Ernest George’s office, he was beginning to 
design houses in Surrey. Crooksbury, near 
Farnham (1888), which has twice been enlarged 
from his designs, was his first house of any size 
(Fig. 1). It is symbolic that, in this view of it, 
the meticulous adaptation of a timbered farm- 
house should recede behind the Renaissance 
piers of ten years later with their surer touch 
and better brick. 

Each succeeding house in the next decade, 
of brick, or stone, or timber, or rough-cast, 
showed rapidly maturing technique, till, in 
Munstead Wood (1897) for Miss Jekyll, he pro- 
duced the masterpiece of this Surrey vernacular 
phase. In that year he married Lady Emily 
Lytton, and his son has noted how the wider 
contacts thus attained gave him an insight into 
the traditions going with the ownership of land, 
in addition to his knowledge, already acquired, 
of its traditional uses and buildings. He became 
familiar with great houses, their people, con- 
tents, and standards, which had evoked the 
finest English architecture in the past. He 
entered on an Elizabethan age of great con- 
ceptions, robust lyrics in homely materials, 
daringly clever pastiches of historic themes. 
Marsh Court, that big Elizabethan house in 
white chalk on the banks of the Test, is the four 
de force of this phase (1901), to which also 
belong a series of restorations—Lindisfarve, 
Lambay, Ashby St. Ledgers—and gardeas 
including the Deanery Garden (for Edward 
Hudson of Country LIFE), which are amog 
his most perfect works. In the 1920s he co:n- 
bined these two romantic methods to produe 
his greatest imaginative feat in this vein — 
Castle Drogo, on a Devon hilltop (Fig. 3). 

All the time there was discernible 1 
increasing cogency and discipline, for all th ir 
originality, in his earlier buildings, which ma le 
it certain that sooner or later he would ¢ 
drawn to the classics. In Heathcote, on tie 
outskirts of Ilkley (1906), he made his fi st 
complete essay in Renaissance classicism, p C- 
turesquely baroque, but all its rather crowd °d 
features related and resolved to an ext:4- 
ordinary degree. A process of elimination so 1 
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7.—DUBLIN WAR MEMORIAL. An exquisite instance of the subtle use of curves 


duced the consummate reticencies of 
Lutyens-Georgian’”’ (Fig. 2)—the character- 
ic manner of his early maturity, which has 
fluenced every English architect working 
to-day with any pretensions to style. 
In 1910 he was selected for the greatest 
nmission given to an English architect since 
\Wren--the creation of a new capital for India. 


trend of the immediate future, as was also 
the case with Wren, seems likely to be anti- 
pathetic. Yet in the Royal Academy plans for 
London, he has embodied some of the principles 
of his rare vision. May full heed be given 
to his last work. Others, embodied in his 
buildings, are at hand for posterity to®apply 


when new materials and new needs have been 
digested and men’s minds can turn again to 
the finer implications of building. Then, but 
not till then, shall we know whether Lutyens 
was ultimus Romanorum, a great artist of a 
past civilisation, or will live among the 
immortals. 


With Sir Herbert Baker, whom he suggested as his 
colleague for the Government [buildings, while he 
designed the lay-out and Viceroy’s palace, he im- 
mersed himself in Indian tradition and the problem of 
co-ordinating it with the British strain of Western 
humanism, The outcome is not only one of the great 
palaces of the world, the only one erected in the 
last hundred years, but, many believe, one of the 
supreme architectural creations of the British genius, 
combining the grandeur and subtlety of the Renais- 
sance with the colour, shade and water of Mohammedan 
Asia, and the splendour of a lofty political ideal. 
And, pervading all, in unexpected touches no less 
than in the great whole, his irrepressible genius—the 
same that had grown up among Surrey lanes and 
English cottages, come to full stature. 


The best-known example of the work of his full 
maturity is the Cenotaph, which is also typical of its 
increasingly abstract and subtle character. Seem- 
ingly so simple, the Cenotaph is in fact an immensely 
complex design, without a straight line in it, every 


surface being the radius of a systematically deter- 
mined curve, as is the case with the Parthenon, 
whence springs the perpetual vitality of both struc- 
tures. In his work for the Imperial War Graves 
Commission—notably the Somme Memorial at 


Thiepval, the hitherto unpublished Dublin War 
Memorial at Phoenix Park (Fig. 7), and in such a 
privete commission as the temples and garden lay-out 
at lyiingham, his absorption in the subtleties of 
Greek curvature is to be detected. Probably that, 
and the masterly harmonising of great simple masses, 
will be the ultimate revelation of Liverpool Roman 
Cat > Cathedral, which, in its elements, is fore- 
sha d by the Thiepval Memorial. To some, this 
abs tion is inhuman, caviare to the general; to 
others uselessly remote from the social utilitarianism 
of | age, Yet it is the quintessence of architecture 
as greatest minds of our civilisation, at rare 
intery. ls and above our humdrum heads, have risen 
to co ceive it. A practical example on a utilitarian 
them was Lutyens’s. Westminster Estate Flats in 
whic in order to give to cubes punctuated by regular 
tiers of windows the quality of inevitability, he 
lighted on the idea of the chequer-board. The 
design has astonishing force and cogency, and, if 
it is not entirely satisfactory, is yet obviously in a 
different category to the amorphous or heartless 
buildings generally put up for that purpose. 


While no English architect since Wren had 
so wide an influence on his contemporaries, the 
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8.—WESTMINSTER ESTATE FLATS 
A typically original solution of a utilitarian problem 








HE removal of the National 

Stud from Ireland to its 

proper home in England is 

an event of great interest 
to all those connected in one way 
or another with the bloodstock in- 
dustry and to innumerable members 
of the public as well. 


The National Stud came into 
being during the last war when 
Mr. W. Hall Walker, later to become 
Lord Wavertree, offered to give the 
nation all his thoroughbreds if it 
in return would take over his Tully 
Stud in County Kildare, Ireland, and 
his training stables at Russley in 
Wiltshire, at a valuation. As was 
only natural, with a war in progress, 
there was a great deal of discussion 
and delay over this, but eventually, 
after Mr. W. Hall Walker’s gift had 
been refused by the Board of Agri- 
culture, it was, at the instigation of 
the Army Council, accepted and in 
1915 the 980 acres of the Tully Estate 
and the 114 acres at Russley were 
purchased by the Government for 
£65,625. The nation was presented 
with two stallions, 30 brood mares, 
10 yearling fillies, 20 foals and eight 
horses in training which were valued 
by Captain Harry Greer, who was then 
the Senior Steward of the Jockey Club 
and was the first manager of the 
National Stud, at £74,000. 

That was the beginning of the 
National Stud. The first yearlings to 
emanate fiom it came under the 
hammer at the Newmarket July and September 
Sales of 1916, when 16—not six as given in some 
records—came under the hammer and were sold 
fora total of 8,721gs., while in 1918 the National 
Stud first appeared in the list of the Breeders of 
Winners and was accredited with the winners of 
three races carrying £1,082 in prize-money. 
Between, and including, those dates and the end 
of 1943, 356 yearlings have been sold either by 
Messrs. Tattersall, at Newmarket, or by Messrs. 
Goff, at Ballsbridge, for 417,894gs. or an average 
of 1,173gs. each, while horses bred at the stud 
have won 590% races carrying £300,774% in 
stakes. 

From the sale-prices recorded it must be 
obvicus that the stud has mcre often than not, 
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THE NATIONAL STUD IN 


MARES 





been run at a profit to the ration and very 
seldom ata loss. But since its very inauguration 
there has been a feeling, and an easily under- 
stood one, that our National Stud should 
be run in England. Just possibly the suc- 
cess of Big Game and Sun Chariot—both of 
whom were bred at the National Stud—in the 
Royal livery in the Two Thousand Guineas, the 
One Thousand Guineas, the Oaks and the St. 
Leger of 1942, brought this to a head. Suffice 
it to say that in the September of last year, the 
Gilltown Stud, which had been rendered vacant 
through the death of Lord Furness, was pur- 
chased by the nation and the National Stud 
moved from Tully to a new home in Dorset. 
This Gilltown Stud has a history. Origin- 
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WITH SUN CHARIOT LEADING 


ally founded in the early ’80s of last century 
by Major Fife-Cookson and Captain Phipps 
Hornby, it passed, at their death, into the hands 
of the late Captain Adye. Later still it became 
the property of the late Sir Alec Black, who ran 
it as the Compton Stud until he removed it, and 
its name, to Newmarket. Following this it 
remained empty until in 1932, Lord Furness, 
as a consequence of the taxations imposed by 
the Irish Free State Government, moved his 
Gilltown Stud from County Kildare in Ireland 
to what had been the Compton Stud at Gilling- 
ham, and renamed the Compton the Gilltown 
Stud. 

The Gilltown Stud is now our National 
Stud. Ashas been recorded, Captain—later Sir— 
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efi CLARENCE (DILIGENCE—NUN’S VEIL) THE DAM OF. SUN CHARIOT. 


| rry ireer was the first manager. From its 
ugu ‘tion until his death in 1934 he retained 
it p' ition and was succeeded by Mr. Noble 
hnso. who, in turn, was succeeded by the 
sen. manager, Mr. Peter Burrell, in 1937. 
on .f Sir Merrik Burrell, Mr. Burrell, after 
ucce.stul career at the Royal College of Agri- 
ture at Cirencester, served his novitiate in 
bloodstock world at the West Grinstead 
Siud where Papyrus stood, From there he went 
the National Stud as a pupil to Sir Harry 
:reer. Thence he went on to assist Mr. Noble 
johnsor in the management of Colonel Loder’s 
réfield and Old Connell Studs. When Mr. 
Johnson left for the Nationa] Stud, Mr. Burrell 
‘ik on his posts with Colonel Loder. When 
Mr. Johnson died he succeeded him at the 
National Stud and has come with it to England. 
He is obviously the right man in the right place, 
and he has, as his stud-groom, Charles Brown, 
who is recognised as one of the best rearers 
and feeders in the country; he was for many 
years with the late Lady James Douglas at the 
Harwood Stud, near Newbury, and went to 
Gilltown in the later years of Lord Furness’s 
life when the late Mr. George Smithwick was 
his manager, 

That completes the stories of the studs as 
studs, and the biographies of those in charge. 
The equine inmates are mostly descendants of 
the original mares. Numbering 17 in all, they 
are, briefly put, as follows : Emolument (1928), 





(Left) 


MYROBELLA, WINNER OF ELEVEN 


by Gainsborough—Enrichment. Dam of Honor- 
arium and other winners, Now in foal to Fair 
Trial. Fairy Godmother (1929), by Diligence— 
Cinderella, a three-parts sister, by The Tetrarch, 
to Myrohella. Carrying a foal by the St. Leger 
winner Fairway. Denver (1929), by Colorado— 
Tillywhim, one of the most famous brood mares 
of recent years and dam of such as Figaro, 
Tommy Atkins, Daumont and Enrichment. 
Denver has bred winners, Is now barren to 
Big Game. Myrobella (1930) by Tetratema— 
Dolabella, she by White Eagle from Gondolette 
the mare who has been one of the foundation- 
mares of Lord Derby’s Turf successes. Myro- 
bella won 11 races of £16,143 and is dam of the 
Two Thousand Guineas and Champion Stakes 
victor Big Game. She is now in foal to the 
French Derby and Grand Prix de Paris winner 
Mieuxce. Mystery Ship (1931), by Buchan- 
Trincomalee a daughter of Tetratema. Mystery 
Ship is carrying a foal by the Derby winner 
Blue Peter. Caretta (1932), by Solario— 
Daumont a mare of the Tillywhim line. In foal 
to Big Game. Clarence (1934), by Diligence— 
Nun’s Veil a half-sister to Blandford. Clarence 
is dam of the One Thousand Guineas, Oaks and 
St. Leger winner Sun Chariot and is in foal to 
Hyperion. Foxetta (1934), by Foxlaw—Zaretta. 





Carrying to Casanova. Thrust (1936), by Fair- 
way—Sword Play the dam also of En Garde, 
Challenger, Thrustaway, etc. 
Game. 


In foal to Big 


Snowberry (1937), by Cameronian— 
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RACES WORTH £16,143 AND 
(Right) MYSTERY SHIP (BUCHAN—TRINCOMALEE) 





(HYPERION— 


(Right) SUN CHARIOT 
CLARENCE) THE ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS, OAKS AND ST. LEGER WINNER 


Myrobella dam of Big Game. Carrying to the 
Derby winner Bois Roussel. Swntrap (1938), by 
Solario—Denver. In foal to Fair Trial. Lionelle 
(1939), by Orwell—Lioness, Carrying to Casa- 
nova. Sword Knot (1939), by Trimdon—Sword 
Play dam also of Thrust. In foal to Stardust. 
Sun Chariot (1939), by Hyperion—Clarence. 
Won the One Thousand Guineas, the Oaks 
and the St. Leger. Carrying to Blue Peter. 





Fairetta (1940), by Fairway—Caretta. In foal 
to Turkhan. The Widow (Colorado Kid— 
Tumbrel) barren. Sun Blind (1940), by 


Hyperion—Mystery Ship. Maiden. 

That completes the mares, and the remain- 
ing inmates are the foals of 1943, now yearlings, 
who number eight and are a bay colt by Nearco 
from Myrobella; a bay colt by Mieuxce out of 
Snowberry; a chestnut colt by Fair Trial from 
Fairy Godmother; a chestnut colt by Blue 
Peter out of Caretta; a bay colt by Fairhaven 
from Sword Play; a bay colt by Turkhan from 
Lionelle, a bay own-sister to Sun Chariot by 
Hyperion from Clarence, and a bay filly by 
Bois Roussel out of Thrust. Though nothing 
definite has yet been decided, it is probable that 
the colts will come under the hammer as usual 
in July and the two fillies will be leased for their 
racing careers. 

Big Game, it will be noticed, has not been 
mentioned, but, though the property of the 
National Stud, he stands at the Aislabie Stud 
in Newmarket. Royston. 





DAM OF BIG GAME 





TOBY: A 


HAVE wondered at times whether an 
animal’s power to trouble the human 
mind lies in its relation to the primitive. 

It has lingered on the edge of the forest 
we once shared and its adjustment to life is as 
true as ours was long ago. 

Often in our quiet hours Toby gave to my 
thought a little rap of fear that seemed to come 
from memories beyond my reach. He had only 
six years of life to set against moons and 
millenniums, but he lived it at true pitch. There 
was not a fumbling line in his body, nor, you 
would think, in his mind. Both knew their 
purpose, and the silence of the forest hung over 
them in a world of stupid words. 

From the first he was sure of himself. Set 
down in a strange room after a long journey, he 
accepted a drink of milk as a child does on 
returning home. Only then did he examine his 
new surroundings; not timorously, but with 
quick, exploratory interest. He would not for 
a long while allow himself to be carried. Even 
when we lifted him into his basket, he would 
kick vigorously as if to demonstrate 
that with his own four legs he himself 
could have done it. There was much 
to do and see in his opening world, 
and he was passionately curious to do 
it and see it unhindered. 

Perhaps it was his confidence in 
life’s amplitude that made him purr 
in anticipation as well as in attainment. 
He would purr when he came indoors, 
grateful for admission. When he went 
out, he stood and purred on the door- 
step, rehearsing (you might suppose) 
the happiness before him: morning 
air blown from the Downs, the old 
yew tree in whose darkness a bird’s 
wing rustled, coolness of meadow grass 
deep enough to lie along his body as he 
walked through it. I might try to 
reckon how much of his six years was 
spent in purring. On the one occasion 
that we timed him he kept it up for 
20 minutes. 

His delight in life was never to be 
quenched by the sluggishness of age. 
He remained as we first knew him— 
“Justy, young, and cheerly drawing 
breath.’’ His warm, bright body never 
lost its tautness. 

He was early astir, eager to begin 
another day. There was the heaving 
track of a mole under the lawn to be 
investigated; or mice in the ditch on 
the other side of the lane. And always 
there were the cows going to and fro. 
Once, as he sat on the wall watching 
them, one stopped and thrust her large, 
lamenting face towards him. He did 
not start, but gently put out his face 
to meet hers, and the small white nose 
and the large wet nose touched with 
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He was rarely afraid. At the sound of 
bombs he would raise his head and look quietly 
across his shoulder. Only running feet and 
children’s voices—a race memory, perhaps, of 
harrying and pursuit—frightened him. But 
even from these he was certain of escape. 
Indoors and upstairs, withdrawn and intent, he 
would lie on a bed with his white fore legs 
stretched out alertly, and wait till the horrid 
sound had gone. Then he would hasten forth 
in search of new adventure. 

All experience as it came to him was bright 
and clear and direct. I am ready to believe it 
was my mind that knew the exquisite earthy 
chill of the grass he had walked through, when I 
put my hand on him and felt the cool sparkle 
of his short clean fur. But there must have been 
deeper though unnamed rapture for him. He 
caught a young rabbit once. He did not hurt 
it, but put it gently on the ground and then lay 
and looked at it. We called him off, and he 
came obediently, wondering, doubtless, at our 
unreasonableness. When three black dogs came 





TOBY 


There was some process very like thought 
behind his lambent eyes 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


what seemed a delicious shock of 
curiosity. 
HE papers read at the Conference of 
the Agricultural Education Associa- 
tion, held in London on January 4 
and 5, dealt partly with educational 
matters proper, and partly with technical 


problems. Last July the Association discussed 
at some length the implications of the Luxmoore 
Report on post-war agricultural education, and 
at this most recent conference the chief item 
was a consideration of the agricultural educa- 
tion of the youth of 15 and over—a topic of 
considerable interest because of the new 
Education Bill. 

To deal first with some of the technical 
papers. With his characteristic lucidity Dr. 


John Hammond dealt with the principles which 
should underlie the breeding of cattle for milk 
or meat. He pointed out that the supremacy of 
our farmers in methods of breeding for beef, 
which is based on visual judgment and touch 


of the animal, has been developed by livestock 
shows; but these methods are of little use in 
the breeding of cattle for milk or butter-fat 
yields unless they are coupled with complete 
production records extending over a number of 
generations. A great extension of milk-recording 
is still required not only in pedigree, but also 
in all commercial herds in which dairy cattle 
are bred. Dr. Hammond emphasised the 
importance of paying great attention to the 
bull when breeding for milk, since the bull each 
year contributes 35 calves or more to the next 
generation, while the cow produces, on the 
average, rather less than one. Since we can 
measure the genetic value of the bull in breeding 
for milk only by noting the way in which his 
daughters milk, it is of paramount importance 
that we should locate such bulls as have 
had good milking daughters and retain them 
for future breeding, rather than allow them to 
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By MARY CROSBIE 


into the yard, he watched intently, and when 
they went, ran swiftly to see the last of animals 
so black and strange. This intensity of curiosity 
made him, at its intensest, stand on his hind legs 
to look, stretching higher and higher until he 
was as erect as Puss-in-Boots. 

There was some process very like thought 
behind his lambent eyes that were the colour 
of a northern beck in sunlight. Quite plai.:ly 
he debated which person’s knee was the bet‘er 
prepared for him, looking from one to the oth=r, 
and choosing deliberately. He knew that a dior 
is opened by its handle and would stretch ap 
to reach it. He learnt that casement windc ws 
have two fastenings. He would thrust up ‘he 
latch with his head and lift the strut with iis 
paw. Twice, or perhaps three times, he mana; e 
to combine the two operations, but more of: en 
the latch fell back while he was busy with ~he 
strut. When one window was shut, its st-ut 
hung down outside, and this he lifted and let 
fall like a knocker, knowing that the sound would 
summon us. 

In a gay mood, he would dash up 
a tree and hang there, pretend:ng 
impossible peril. Aware of naughtiness, 
he would leap among the hens, for the 
mere pleasure of seeing them scat-er 
in squawking alarm. He would spring 
out of hiding and seize one of us by 
the leg, his ears back, his eyes wde 
with assumed ferocity, and then galiop 
madly away. Gallop is the right word. 
His hind legs were very long, and he 
never ran in the furtive way of most 
cats, but galloped like a colt. When, 
as a kitten, he first discovered he could 
gallop, he went to and fro, to and fro, 
enraptured with his own swiftness. 

I believe he saw us as part of the 
companionable happiness of life. When 
he stretched up against a wall, he 
always flung back one fore paw, 
looking over his shoulder as if inviting 
us to share the delight of his limber- 
ness. 

“Beauté digne d’étre immor- 
telle,’’ Joachim du Bellay wrote of his 
cat, Bélaud, 400 years ago. Like 
Bélaud, Toby was “blanc dessous 
comme une hermine,’’ but not like 
Bélaud ‘‘couvert d’un poil gris.’’ His 
coat was dark sable, close and deep 
and cool as moss. 

He was Toby always, and he knew 
it. To the “Puss, puss !’’ of agreeable 
strangers he gave only a look of dis- 
passionate enquiry. But he _ was 
courteous, advancing to meet them or 
politely seeing them to the gate. 

One day he came in from the 
meadow, walking very slowly. There 
was no sign of hurt; only a spent, 
deadened slowness, as if his eager life 
had suddenly tired. A week later it 
had ended. 


PROBLEMS 


go to the butcher before full use has been made 
of their power to increase yields in the next 
generation. 

Dr. Hammond also stated that in this small 
country we can hope to obtain only a small 
proportion of our beef from purely beef breeds; 
the bulk of our beef must be obtained from 
dual-purpose cattle or from these crossed w th 
a beef bull. To prevent heifers from such a 
cross from finding their way into dairy her4s, 
he advocated the use of beef bulls having a 
distinctive colour marking, such as the Heref rd 
and the Aberdeen-Angus. He was in favour of 
progeny tests for beef cattle, especially if 
carcass tests of the offspring were used as ‘he 
base of selection. 

Two papers dealt with problems of a; ri- 
cultural engineering. Mr. C. Davies spoke 01 
specialised farm machinery, asking the questi )1: 
What is necessary and what is customary? 1e 
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nes on the grounds that many of them are- 
noi really necessary and could with advantage 
. ” sapped. He instanced the case of the 
of which many types exist; the 
1s for this shape or that type, he de- 
ire often due not to a profound know- 
what the soil requires, but to local 
yr prejudice. The same, although to a 
gree, holds good for harrows, cultiva- 
ars and other agricultural implements 
mm chines. Mr. Davies indicated that it is 
he farmer’s interest to demand an 
ry variety of implements; the fewer 
yer of different shapes and types a 
; to turn out the lower the costs and 

ser the charge to the farmer. 
D. L. McLaren declared that it has 
A lent for some time that the facilities 
ob aing advice on agricultural engineering 
ob have not kept pace with those pro- 
led oc other branches of the farming indus- 
| war-time conditions have emphasised 
e essity of inaugurating an advisory 
rvic to cope with the subject. He suggested 
e a ointment of suitably selected, trained 
en he existing county staffs, with a status 
my ble to that of the present Assistant 
unt. Organiser, and the provision of a special- 
Pro incial Adviser in agricultural engineering 
mp: able to the existing Advisers in chemis- 

‘y, esonomics, etc. 

\. interesting and stimulating paper on 


mv! 


| for a reduction of types and varieties ofs 
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the use of agricultural bias in educating boys 
and girls at Lady Manners School, Bakewell, was 
contributed by Mr. A. S. McWilliam. The bias 
was started in 1920 with the object of making 
the science course more attractive, improving 
the examination results and encouraging the 
parents to leave their children at school for a 
longer period. The object is not to teach 
farming, but to make use of the country way of 
life in teaching the principles of science. At 
the same time it was hoped to create in the 
minds of the children a better understanding 
of the importance of the fertility of the soil, 
the biology of the mammal and the principles 
of nutrition. Both the laboratory and the out- 
side work are arranged on the heuristic system, 
whereby the child is allowed to discover some 
elementary facts by itself, and under this system 
many of the so-called ‘‘dull’’ boys and girls 
have made better progress than under the more 
formal methods of teaching. 

In some quarters, said Mr. McWilliam, 
there has grown up the fear that the teaching 
of agricultural science in secondary schools will 
not give an adequate grounding in science for 
the student who enters the agricultural college 
or university. At Lady Manners School this 
had not been found to be the case. He himself 
was convinced that the agricultural bias in the 
secondary school after the age of 14 is creating 
a wider outlook, a greater interest in school 
work and a greater knowledge of the country- 
side and its way of life. 
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Mr. J. Hunter Smith, Principal of the 
Hertfordshire Farm Institute, in discussing the 
agricultural education of the youth of 15 years 
of age and over, stressed the importance of non- 
vocational, or cultural, subjects in the curricu- 
lum, saying that it is a mistake to relegate this 
basic branch of adult education to occasional 
debates, discussions or special lectures in the 
evening. It should be the first hour in the 
morning, and that hour would represent just 
a little of the idea that has borne such bountiful 
fruit in the Danish High School. This branch 
of education demanded a special appointment. 
Mr. Hunter Smith also desired a new approach 
to technical instruction by linking it more 
intimately with living or moving examples and 
activities. He deplored the transcription of 
dead and uninspiring notes on breeds of live- 
stock, etc., and soul-destroying lectures that 
put a premium on memory and discount 
originality, observation and_ thought. He 
wanted practical instruction to be given in such 
a way as to keep the mind continually on the 
alert, to provide the never-failing source of 
material and sequence of events that create 
interest and call for active observation and 
thought. Any tendency to place farm institutes 
in a groove as “‘finishing’’ schools for farm 
workers should be repudiated. Prospective 
landowners, large farmers, small farmers, farm 
managers, bailiffs and key workers can all 
receive and profit from training at a farm 
institute. D. H.R, 


SOMETHING THE MATTER 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HE world does not know the names 
of some of its greatest men and women. 
The Rugby boy who described his 
Headmaster as a beast but a just beast 
in history simply a Rugby boy. The authors 
of some of the most familiar advertisements 
enjoy only an anonymous glory, and some 
of the most agreeable of all limericks are merely 
“attributed” (by the Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations) to Monsignor R. A. Knox. So it is 
in the lesser world of golf. Who was the first 
man to lay down as a rule of putting ‘‘ Never up, 
never in’? Above all, who was the cynical 
person who declared that he had never in all 
his life defeated a golfer who was in perfect 
health? We have all often heard people say it, 
but they were borrowing from the unknown wit. 
If Talleyrand or Sydney Smith had been golfers 
it would doubtless have been given to them; 
as it is the original author rests unknown in an 
unvisited tomb. 


~ 


* * * 
The saying springs naturally to mind just 
iow when everyone has been coughing and 
sneezing, exhibiting his tongue, having his 
temperature taken, or even, owing to the labour 
shortage, taking it himself. There is not much 
golf played nowadays, and it is a tolerably safe 
bet that in that which has been played a good 
many of the beaten parties were genuinely not 
feeling at their best. Golf however is a perverse 
game, and we have Mr. Squeers’s authority for 
the statement that ‘‘She’s a rum ’un is Natur.” 
We co 20t always play well when we feel well. 
‘he sensation, so pleasing in the abstract, of 
‘lecling as if we could jump out of our skins” 
is hot always conducive to good golf; we may 
h altogether too light-heartedly at the ball. 
We are at least as likely to do well not with 
ulses bounding but, in Horace Hutchin- 
ords, ‘in our ordinary rather muddle- 
' condition.’’ For myself I know that 
Uicre ‘vas a time when I had considerable faith 
ia bod cold in the head. Certainly I went to 
one championship, a long time ago now, when 
I was using up handkerchiefs at an unexampled 
rat> ‘hroughout the tournament (fortunately 
no pons were then needed) and penetrated 
as fa+ \s the semi-final. I had, too, other minor 
illust».tions from my own experience to back 
‘us theory and came to the conclusion that 
constant necessity for blowing the nose 
listracted the mind from more agonising 
\ixieties, However, in course of time the charm 
cased to work and the last really outstanding 


cold which [I can recollect produced a 
defeat by, I think, 9 and 7 and a retirement 
to bed. It is possible to overdo even a good 
thing. 

Of late years we have heard a good deal 
more of the virtues of ‘‘training”’ for golf than 
used ever to be deemed necessary, and in his 
book J. H. Taylor has told how the victorious 
Ryder Cup team, of which he was non-playing 
captain, had not only the advantage of a masseur 
but used with some reluctance to turn out for 
a run on the sands before breakfast. Well, they 
won gloriously; the proof of the pudding is 
no doubt in the eating, and there is no proof 
possible of how they would have fared if they 
had stayed snug in bed instead of indulging in 
those matutinal antics. My own belief, for what 
it is worth, is that for a particular day’s golf 
the ordinary ‘‘muddle-headed”’ state of normal 
health is quite as likely to be effective as any 
other, but that the better trained man will 
last longest over five or six days of golf 
which admittedly grow very tiring towards 
the end, 

* * * 

I have been trying to think of cases in 
which health may be allowed to have played an 
important part. I know of one ancient one where 
a great player—my lips are sealed as to his 
identity—was so rash as to bathe at St. 
Andrews before a big match and was so frozen 
and shivering with cold as a result that he could 
do nothing but top all the way round and was 
disastrously beaten. On the other side St. 
Andrews provides the story of the once famous 
Bob Martin who, being told on the night before 
a big match that he -had better go to bed, 
replied that when he had had a herring and a 
cup of black coffee for his breakfast he would 
“feel fine,’? a prophecy perfectly justified. I 
remember, too, asking a player, who had rather 
surprisingly reached the final of the Amateur 
Championship, how he felt on the eventful 
morning. For reply he showed me his tongue, 
and I must say that it was as ugly and lurid 
an one as ever I saw. Alas! his play was on a 
par with it. He was clearly exhausted and 
played out. 

These, however, are insignificant examples 
compared with two I can think of in the career 
of Harry Vardon. He himself thought that his 
fourth Championship victory, at Prestwick in 
1903, was his best, and in the circumstances he 
was unquestionably right. He had been ill for 
some time and the doctors had told him not to 


play, but he was determined to do so, even 
though he might have to throw up the sponge 
in the middle. He played so well for three 
rounds—71, 77 (with a seven at the Alps) and. 
72—that he was leading the field by seven shots 
If only he could finish he must win, but it was 
a grave question whether he could finish. He 
was out in 37, more than good enough, but on 
the way home, he says, ‘‘I felt so faint on several 
occasions, it seemed to me more than once [ 
should have to give in.’’ However, he struggled 
home in 41 and won comfortably, but it must 
have been touch and go. 
* * * 

Vardon had another such unpleasant 
adventure a little laterin the course of the great 
foursome over four greens, with Taylor and 
himself on one side, Braid and Herd on the 
other. The match had had strange fluctuations, 
but when St. Anne’s had been left behind and 
only Deal remained, the Englishmen had still 
seven holes left of the landslide of holes which 
they had gained at Troon, and humanly speak- 
ing seven should be enough. Then on the night 
before the play Vardon had a bad hemorrhage, 
so bad that it was a grave question whether he 
could stagger round next day. The serene 
courage of his temperament must have stood 
him in good stead at that moment. ‘‘ Happily,”’ 
as he simply remarks, ‘‘when morning came I 
was feeling much better,’’ and out he went into 
a day, the least conceivably well suited to a 
sick man, of boisterous wind and evei and anon 
driving rain. Even for one so calm as Vardon 
this must have been an occasion when he longed 
for a good start, and he got it; he and his 
partner won the first two holes and that meant 
the match, if he could last it out. In fact both 
the Englishmen played very finely; by lunch 
they were 13 up and they kept the lead till 
there were only 12 holes left. Harry must have 
been a difficult patient for his doctors. 

There is another kind of ill-health which 
is only temporary and is caused by golf itself. 
There are few people who have not felt on 
occasions sick with anxiety. When Cotton won 
the first Championship at Sandwich it is part 
of history that he went out for his last round 
with an overwhelming lead, but looking white 
and green and feeling wretchedly uncomfortable. 
Nobody who watched that round is likely to 
forget either the miseries of the middle part 
of it, with the strokes steadily dropping off, 
or the glories of the last six holes with Cotton 
feeling better and pulling himself together to 
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play the long holes like a lion. That kind of 
illness is, however, in rather a different class, 
though, goodness knows, it can be more paralys- 


ing than any other. 


Finally there are occasions, perhaps the 
most common, in which the player is suffering 
not in general health but from some particular 
ache or stiffness, Incidentally there is one piece 
of advice to be given him; he must be sure to 
announce it on the first tee in clear and decided 





ONE OF THE KNIGHTS AND— 
See letter: A Strange Font 


PAX STONE AT 
BASFORD 


IR,—No authority is given in the 
description in your issue for 
December 17 of the pax stone at 
Basford, Nottinghamshire, for stating 
that it was used as a pax in pre- 
Reformation days. I was applied to 
some months ago for an explanation of 
the name given to this stone in Basford 
church porch as it was always called 
the kissing-stone. From evidence I 
have of a similar stone in a church 
porch in another county, but carrying 
the usual emblems that make it un- 
mistakable, I saw that the kissing- 
stone must have been a pax, and this 
name, as a constant tradition, is really 
its authentication. Its face has been 
scraped off, unless it is turned into 
the wall and now we only see its back. 
—ETHELBERT Horne (Abbot), Down- 
side Abbey, near Bath. 


RATE-BOOKS FOR 
SALVAGE 


S1rR,—Wishing to find out details of 
the past history of my house I en- 
quired recently of the vicar of my 
parish whether the old rate-books are 
stored in the church vestry. 

On his disclaiming any knowledge 
of them or their whereabouts I wrote 
to the local Rural District Council, 
which has now replied that by instruc- 
tion of the Minister of Health all rate- 
books up to 1935 have been handed 
over for salvage. 

It seems to me entirely wrong 
that these old records forming part 
of the local history of England should 
have been done away with in this 
summary fashion.—A. B. D., Wilt- 
shire. 

[We are informed by the Ministry 
of Health that the Ministry told local 
authorities that, in view of the great 
need for paper salvage, they could, if 
they wished, hand over for salvage 
rate-books dated up to 1915, in which 
year a change was made in the method 
of keeping the records. Advice was 
also given that if 19th-century rate- 
books had historic value every tenth 
volume should be saved. The Ministry 
has no power to order local authorities 
to take action in this matter.—Ep.] 


STRIPED HAWK MOTH 


S1r,—In view of your recent corre- 
spondence on the subject, it may be 
of interest to record that the striped 
hawk moth was seen on more than one 
occasion last summer at the Guards’ 
Boat Club, Maidenhead, Berkshire. 
Perhaps some of your readers can 
tell us the most northerly point in this 
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tones, for if it only comes on later when he is 
one or two holes down nobody will believe him. 
Here the best instance I can recall is that of 
Craig Wood winning the Open Championship 
of the United States a few years back. It had 
just escaped him more than once and he had 
tied for our Championship with Shute only to 
lose the play-off. Time was getting on and it 
almest looked as if the Champion’s laure] had 
passed out of reach, and then, after all, he won 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


country at which these moths were 
reported last year—-R. O. R. KENYON- 
SLANEY (Major), Guards’ Boat Club, 
Maidenhead. 


A STRANGE FONT 


S1r,—One of the strangest fonts I 
have seen is in the lovely church at 
Locking, Somerset. Of Norman date 
it is like a huge square stone trough 
with much carving on the sides; the 
design looking like intertwining snakes 
with quaint heads. The most unusual 
thing about this font is the funny 
little figures at each corner—Norman 
knights in helmets and dressed in 
peculiar costumes with little skirts. 
The arms of the figures are out- 
stretched along the sides of the font 
and the finger-tips just touch each 
other; the carver had evidently gone 
wrong here as we see the thumb of 
one hand jutting out of a finger joint ! 
—CountTRYWoMAN, Durham. 


PORTRAIT OF A QUEEN 


Sir,—I think your correspondent 
E. E. Cope (December 31) would find 
Mr. Clifford Smith’s volume on jewel- 
lery in the Connoisseur’s Library, pub- 
lished in 1908, useful in studying the 
problem of identification of portraits 
by the jewellery displayed. Chap- 
ter XXXV is devoted to the subject 
of jewellery in pictures, and Andrew 
Lang’s Portraits and Jewels of Mary 
Stuart published in 1906 might be 
useful too. 

I do not know of any other 
writings bearing upon the subject. 

The succeeding Chapter XXXVI 
on frauds and forgeries also has some- 
thing useful to say about the lead 
badges purporting to be found in 
excavations near the Thames (see 
letter A Forged Antique, CoUNTRY 
LiFe, December 31). Some of these 
were made by two men known as 
Billy and Charley, of lead and “ cock- 
metal,’’ and their worthlessness has 
long been well known.—E. PETER 
Jones, Greenbank, Chester. 


S1r,—The sham antiques, known as 
Billies and Charlies, made of lead 
coloured “‘cock metal,’”’ one type of 
which is illustrated in your issue of 
December 31 (A Forged Antiquity), 
have now attained the dignity of 
being forged themselves. : 

New-made castings in brass have 
appeared in ‘“‘antique’’ shops in recent 
years.—W. J. H., Criccieth, North 
Wales. 


GEESE BARKING TREES 


S1r,—It has caused surprise to several 
people, including a nurseryman, to 
whom I have mentioned the fact, that 
geese which have been allowed to 
graze in a young orchard have nibbled 
the bark of several small fruit trees, 
in some cases completely ring-barking 
them. 

The damage to the trees resembles 
that done by rabbits, but, if a magnify- 
ing glass is used to inspect it, it will 
be seen that the edges of the bitten 
bark bear serrations which agree 
exactly with those on the beak of a 
goose, as I have found by comparing 
them.— OLIVER Hook, Derrydown 
Farm, St. Mary Bourne, Hampshire. 

[We referred our correspondent’s 
letter to Miss Frances Pitt, who has 
had considerable experience with 
geese both wild and domestic, and she 
replies as follows : I have never known 
domestic geese bark trees, but my 
tame grey lag, bean and pink-footed 





geese have long made a practice of 
barking certain shrubs, and are con- 
tinually ‘‘nibbling’”’ at the creepers 
on the house, till they were protected. 
I have no doubt farm-yard geese would 
do the same if they found anything 
sufficiently tempting.—Eb.] 


THE FULMAR PETREL 


Str,—May I reply to Mr. James 
Fisher, of the British Trust for 
Ornithology, who in your issue of 
January 7 protested against my stray- 
ing from accuracy and convention in 
my article The Fulmar Petrel Comes 
South (December 10, 1943)? Bv 
asserting that I ‘“‘must have read” 
his Report on the fulmar petrel in the 
Journal of Animal Ecology, 1941, 
before writing my article, Mr. Fisher 
has himself strayed from the paths of 
accuracy and convention. Had he 
reflected, he could hardly have failed 
to recall that, two or three years ago, 
when we were corresponding at some 
length about fulmars and auks, he 
promised me a copy of this Report 
on publication, and that I have been 
waiting for it ever since—not without 
reminders on my part. Thus, when 
he states that I ‘‘ must have read”’ the 
Report—incidentally my article was 
accepted for publication by CoUNTRY 
LIFE in October, 1942—he is claiming 
a more exact knowledge of my reading 
curriculum than I can myself, and is 
crediting me with powers of clair- 
voyance in recapitulating arguments 
it contained—though, by a strange 
chance, I was reading the Report for 
the first time on the very day that I 
received the cutting of his letter, 
having at long last prevailed, in 
desperation, upon the kindness of the 
Trust’s librarian to lend me a copy. 

However, while he has not con- 
fined himself to matters of fact, your 
correspondent has performed a useful 
service in drawing attention to a 
carelessness on my part: for, by 
unaccountably substituting the word 
site for that of vice-county, I have 
given a misleading impression of the 
spread of fulmar colonies in Great 
Britain, and by another unaccount- 
able error I have omitted 1902 as 
the earliest breeding colony on the 
mainland of Scotland; and have 
deserved Mr. Fisher’s castigation in 
this respect. But, while the statistics 
of the Report now before me (as they 
were not when my article was written 
or when it was published) lessen 
the possibility that the introduction 
of modern foods, etc., had anything 
to do with initiating the dispersal of 
the fulmar from St. Kilda—Mr. 
Fisher does not quote me quite fully 
on this point—they do not remove 
the possibility that human factors 
may have both initiated and acceler- 
ated the dispersal. The Report does 
not publish full annual figures of 
slaughtered fulmars: nor is it clear 
how many years’ actual figures of 
fulmar losses the authors of the 
Report possess, or for how many years 
they have calculated losses on the 
basis of the average number of fulmars 
killed per head of human population ; 
nor whether the annual losses between 
1855 and 1870 were comparable to 
those of 1872 onwards. 

The Report quotes figures of 
15,000 slaughtered for 1851 (when the 
human population was 110) and 
19,000 for 1871 (when it was 71). 
Then, if the annual losses for the 
period 1852-70 were in keeping with 
these estimates for 1851 and 1871, 








and won brilliantly, though he had torn or 
strained some muscle in his back and had to be 
strapped up. It would seem that even the most 
eminent are sometimes none the worse for not 
being able to hit too hard. For that matter | 
can think of one good golfer of my acquaintance 
wh») became a decidedly better one than ever 
before when he was compelled to play in 
corsets. Clearly it is no bad thing to have a 
little something the matter. 


THE MEETING HANDS 
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the drop in the mortality after 1871 
was very great and might have 
initiated a dispersal, through over- 
crowding or some social-psychological 
effects of greatly increased numbers, 
resulting eventually in the first extra- 
Kildas colony in Shetland in 1878. 
If, however, the figure for 1871 is to 
be considered grossly exaggerated, 
and if in fact the authors of the Report 
possess figures showing that the 
annual losses for the period 1852-70 
were comparable to those of 1872 
onwards, we have still to enquire what 
period might elapse before the effects 
would be felt of the big drop in 
mortality that, then, certainly oc- 
curred after 1851. 

It is significant that the maximum 
period of ‘‘prospecting’’ before the 
actual establishment of a breeding 
colony is recorded as 21 years, for a 
colony in the Shetlands: while the 
period between the steep fall in human 
population in 1855 and the establish- 
ment of a breeding colony in Foula in 
1878 is 22 years. The dispersal of 
fulmars over Iceland and the Faroes 
can have no direct bearing on the 
St. Kilda dispersal case, for no evi- 
dence is to hand as to what agent 
was responsible for these dispersals; 
moreover, the authors of the Report 
assume throughout, for working pur- 
poses, that Shetland and the remain- 
der of the British Isles were in fact 
populated by St. Kilda’s _ stock. 
Incidentally, is there any field proof 
at all that the British Isles were 
colonised by St. Kilda fulmars? 

While the causes of the Kildas 
dispersal must remain for the present 
a matter of speculation, there is one 
factual aspect of the Report that 
causes me some uneasiness. Some of 
its statistics deal with the ratio of 
breeding pairs to eggs or chicks pro- 
duced, and important conclusions are 
drawn from the comparison. It is 
not stated, however, what technique 
was employed in counting breedirg 
pairs. Now a series of observations 
in the summer of 1943 established the 
following points in respect to the small 
colony of 100-odd fulmars on Ho. 
Island : 

(1) That once a breeding pat 
have begun to incubate, the tw? 
birds of a pair are ‘‘never’’ to te 
seen on the nest-site at one tim. 
For that matter, I have not y:* 
witnessed the second bird of a pat 
come in from sea to change-ovif 
on the egg. 

(2) That non-breeding bircs 
will sit for long periods, as { 
incubating. 

(3) That the ratio of nor- 
breeding birds at a nest-site t) 
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3 ROUND THE NEW YEAR’S 


WATER 


See letter: A New Year Custom 


’ incubators may on a given 
y s high as 3:1. 
That there is a continual 


and departure of non- 
birds. 
W these facts — presuming 


be applicable to other 

i ‘ealised when the data for 

] rt was being collected? 

n sin the Report suggest that 

not have been fully real- 

ve find that from May 31- 

939, Messrs. J. S. Huxley, 

iolson and J. Fisher visited 

faldes and “found a population 

20,780 pairs of fulmars in 

of nest-sites,’’ of which 

if were estimated from a boat. 

this occasion, how were non- 

© sitting fulmars differentiated 

breeding birds? In my experi- 

it is a matter of great difficulty 

ifferentiate between the two types, 

even in a small colony watched daily. 

lo sum up distinctions between the 
two very briefly : 

(a) Incubating birds tend to 
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its fifth year. Had I been 
able to, I should not 
have inserted the word 
perhaps, indicating that 
“it is possible’’ or ‘‘it 
may be so,’’—RICHARD 
PERRY, Holy Island. 


A NEW YEAR 
CUSTOM 


Sir,—I send you a 
snapshot taken some 
years ago, of a very 
interesting custom which 
I think is still kept up at 
Tenby, Pembrokeshire. 

On New Year’s 
morning the children go 
round the streets calling 
at the houses to offer to 
all New Year’s water, 
which they bring with 
them in cups, with 
sprinklers of something 
green: in the photograph sea spurge 
was in use. Needless to say the pro- 
duction of a penny or two is expected 
before the sprinkling is given. 

No doubt if asked, the object 
would be called ‘‘ For Luck,’’ but this 
is obviously a survival of some very 
ancient custom of interest to the folk- 
lore student. It may bein part derived 
from the Asperges or sprinkling with 
holy water, of the Catholic Church, 
but the origin of that again probably 
lies far behind, in some prehistoric 
rite to bring rain and so fertility for the 
coming year. So far as I know the 
custom is confined to South Pembroke- 
shire.—M. W., Herefordshire. 


A REGENCY HOUSE IN 
TORONTO 


S1r,—Mr. R. T. Lang refers (July 23, 
1943) to the re-erection of original rail- 
ings of St. Paul’s Cathedral in Toronto. 
I confirm their preservation at High 
Park there. I have found some facts 
about Mr. and Mrs. John G. Heward 
whose grave in the centre of the park 





COLBORNE LODGE, HIGH PARK, TORONTO 


See letter: A Regency House in Toronto 


become 


progressively dirtier than 
non-incubators. 
.ncubating birds ‘‘never”’ 
meee: : ; 
incuige in display and receive no 
visitors: would-be alighters being 


summarily evicted. 
{c) Non-incubators display 
Irequently and receive many 


visi 


(’) Many non-incubators sit in 
top: 


hically impossible places. 

I a boat such distinctions 

could lly be of value during the 

pot tr any but the very smallest 
coLonie 


So far as I can gather from 
the Rep rt, estimates for the number 
of breeding pairs in most British 
colonies vere taken from the number 
of eggs nd chicks produced. At any 
rate I hope this is true, for otherwise 
a considerable revision of statistics 
and resulting conclusions will be 
necessary, bearing in mind the poten- 
tial significance of that 3:1 ratio. 

I am unable to give Mr. Fisher 
any proof of the fulmar breeding in 


ee 


the railings now surround. John G. 
Howard was a well-known architect 
of Toronto, and geometrical drawing- 
master in Upper Canada College when 
Sir John Colborne, later Lord Seaton, 
was Governor of Upper Canada (which 
College had just been founded by the 
Gevernor). Howard named the house 
which he built for himself and his wife 
in High Park Colborne Lodge, a 
compliment to the Governor, whose 
sons were his pupils. I enclose a 
photograph of the Lodge and one of 
the interior. The house was built in 
1836. Howard was born on July 27, 
1803. In 1825 he married Jemima 
Frances Meikle. He died February 3, 
1890. As Mr. Lang stated, High (for- 
merly Howard) Park, with Colborne 
Lodge, were presented by, him to 
Toronto. 


In the spring of 1832, owing to 
distress of the times, and becoming 
impressed by the glowing accounts 
given by a Mr. Cattermole, an agent 
of the Canada company, he and 
Mrs. Howard took ship to Canada. 
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His journal describes early days in 
Toronto—incidentally how he shot a 
deer and some quail in High Park; 
also the part he took as a volunteer 
at the time of the Rebellion. 

He records that, befcre leaving 
England, he “went on a tour through 
the County of Kent and was em- 
ployed by the architect in charge of 
the re-building of Leeds Castle. He 
later obtained employment in the 
office of Cutbushes, contracting archi- 
tects in Maidstone.” 
The above informaticn 
is taken from his diary, 
printed in a book lent to 
me by The Women’s 
Canadian Historical 
Society ard entitled /nci- 
dents in the Life of J.G 
Howard Esq, cf Cclborne 
Lodge (Copp, Clark and 
Co., 1885). According to 
this book, John G. 
Howard was the direct 
descendant of that John 
Howard, who descended 
from Lord William 
Howard of Naworth 
Castle, Cumberland, 
the ‘Belted Will” 
of Sir Walter Scott’s 
poem. 

Thanks to the 
Royal Navy and Air 
Force ‘which guard the 
Freedom of the Seas, 
only one copy of my 
favourite Magazine 
CountrY LIFE failed to 
reach me in 1943, that of 
Feb. 19. Truly a good 
reason for writing 
this letter on Thanks- 
giving Day. — GRACE 
M. K. CAWTHRA-ELLIOT 
(Mrs.), Cawthra Lotten, 
Ontario. 


PUCK AND PIKELS 


S1r,—I was very interested by your 
recent article on the existence of the 
word ‘“‘Puck’’ in many place-names, 
including some in Northamptonshire. 
I wonder whether the field-name 
‘‘pikels’’ can be included in the lists 
already made, as I can find no other 
suitable derivation? The field in 
question is on the edge of Plumpton 
Wood, near Blakesley, Northampton- 
shire. I wonder whether you can 
suggest any better derivation.—S. R. 
SITWELL, Eton College, Windsor. 


Lake 


View, 


[We would suggest that pikels 
is one more of the many forms of 
pightle, a word which the New English 
Dictionary assures us is obscure in 
origin, and means ‘“‘a small field or 
enclosure, or close or croft.’’-—-Ep.] 


OFFICERS’ REVOLVERS 


Sir,—In Country LIFE of Decem- 
ber 10 Major Jarvis shows up the 
country police in confiscating revolvers 
where they could have been usefully 
left in the hands of owners. 

After Dunkirk I was in the coun- 
try and had an old and well-tried 
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revolver, and volunteered to give 
lessons in its use to members of the 
Home Guard. I may mention that 
I have been looked upon as a pretty 
good expert with a pistcl, and not 
only on the range. As soon as the 
police learnt that I had a revolver, it 
was promptly confiscated, and my 
lessons ceased. When I joined the 


Army an officer had to pay for his 
revolver.—G. J. 
Buckinghamshire. 


R. G., Stoke Poges, 





A TINY TOLL-HOUSE (DOOR 42 INS. 


HIGH) 
See letter: Tom Thumb Toll-house 


TOM THUMB 
TOLL-HOUSE 


Sir,—This tiny toll-house, with a 
doorway but 42 ins. high, must surely 
be the smallest in the country. . 

It stands on the Old Bridge 
over the River Derwent at Baslow, 
Derbyshire. 

Note particularly the circular hole 
in the stonework, which was made to 
enable the keeper to see approaching 
traffic coming over the bridge, which 
is steeply humped in the middle.— 
PLOVER, Pinner, Middlesex. 


EYES IN THE DARK 


S1r,—May I makea contribution on the 
subject of shining eyesin the dark? It 
is agreed that animals’ eyes do shine at 
night, but the point is: do they shine 
by reflected light or is there a source 
of light in the eyes themselves ? 

The first thing that strikes me is 
that if the eyes shine by some inherent 
quality in the eyes themselves then 
surely that would give away the 
presence and position of the animal. 
This in turn would lead to the extinc- 
tion of the species, or rather it would 
have prevented the species from 
developing—in the case of the hunter, 
by starvation, and in the case of the 
hunted, by being easily located and 


DRAWING-ROOM OF COLBORNE LODGE, BUILT BY 
JOHN G. HOWARD, 1836 


See letter: A Regency House in Toronto 
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THE FORTY POUND GATE 


See letter: 


caught. And again, it cannot be just 
the case of a particular individual of 
a species which has this quality; if 
one has it then all have it. (For 
instance, I have seen the light shining 
from the eyes of a whole flock of 
sheep.) Now if the eyes of a whole 
species, say sheep, shone at night by 
their own inherent quality, then one 
would see the countryside dotted with 
fairy-lamps when one took a nocturnal 
stroll. 

I have seen the light shining from 
the eyes of many animals in the dark, 
but always when I have been behind 
a lamp of sorts. I have seen hundreds 
of green points shining at me from a 
field at the bend of a lane when driving 
a car at night; they came from sheep, 
but I have never seen sheep’s eyes when 
walking at night. I have never seen 
“pmamggerrl eyes show up when I have 

en sitting in a machan until the 
spot-light was turned on, when they 
jump into evidence at once if the 
panther’s head is turned towards the 


light. I do not think there can be the 
slightest doubt that the light in 


question is a reflected light. The ray 
of light passes through the dilated 
pupil (dilated because oi the darkness) 
and is reflected back by the concave 
coloured retina; the colour of the 
reflection depends on the colour of the 
pigmented retina, in some animals 
such as panthers and dogs red, and in 
others such as sheep green. 

The human eye gives a _ red 
reflection easily seen by the ophthalmo- 
scope of the oculist, but not often 
seen by other sources of light owing 
to the smallness of the pupil. 

Two things are necessary to get 
the reflection from any eye, first a ray 
of light preferably from a concave 
mirror and second correct position of 
the observer, e.g. behind the ray. The 
reflections are best seen when the 





MODERN 





A Hunting Association 


pupil is widely dilated as in the case 
of animals in the dark.—D. W. BrucE 
(Major), Portishead, Somerset. 


S1r,—While motoring in the dark with 
head-lights full on (in the piping pre- 
war days) in the New Forest I was on 
one occasion startled by the appear- 
ance of two beads of brilliant red 
lights in the middle of the road and 
on stopping the car to investigate 
found a bird crouching and staring 
at the lights. My car drew up within 


12 ft. and I could see that it was a 
nightjar. Only as I alighted did the 


vird fly away. 

A naturalist friend of mine had 
a Similar experience and was particu- 
larly impressed, as I was, with the 
ruby-like brilliance of the eyes as 
seen by the car lights. I take it that 
such a sight would be possible only 
when the eyes are illuminated by some 
extraneous light.—W. A. CHAPLIN, 
Salisbury, Wiltshire. 


ELIMINATING WATER- 
VOLES 


S1R,—I would add my plea to your 
note (December 3) against the des- 
truction of those most attractive 
creatures, water-voles. (I wonder if 
they happen to be the black variety, 
which presumably came over before 
Great Britain was an island ; this 
variety has been found in Wales.) 
One method of making them leave 
the banks of a stream in a formal 
garden is to peg down tightly 1-in. 
wire netting along the bank top and 
down to the low edge of the bank at 
stream bottom. If lumps of carbide 


are dropped in any upper holes— 
above the water-line—and the hole is 
well blocked, they will leave for quite 
a period. 

This was done prior to placing on 
AS grass 


the galvanised wire netting. 


eo 


PR i come: aa PE en ae: 


CARVED BENCH-ENDS SHOWING VISITATION 
Carved Bench-ends 


See letter: 
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soon grows up through the netting it 
was not an eyesore after a very short 
time. 

They breed normally in June, but 
the young appear to move away from 
the area, or perhaps are eaten by 
herons, who are fond of young voles 
or indeed adult ones.—ARVICOLA, 
Hampshire. 


A HUNTING ASSOCIATION 


S1r,—No doubt this photograph will 
recall many happy memories of the 
pre-war period among those of your 
readers who at some time or other 
have followed the Quorn Hounds. 

It is known as the Forty Pound 
Gate, and stands at the entrance of 
the park in which is situated Baggrave 
Hall, the one-time residence of Major 
Burnaby, a past Master of the Quorn 
Hunt. It would be interesting to know 
the real origin of the unusual name 
for this gate, as there seem to be 
several tales relating to it. In Major 
Guy Paget’s Rum ’Uns to Follow one 
reads : “Forty Pound Gate is the 
big gate at the top of Baggrave Park. 
It is said to have cost that a hundred 
years ago—a lot of money then for 
a wooden gate.”’ 

When I took the 
photograph during 
last summer, the _ resi- 
dent at the lodge shown 
told me that he under- 
stood that it got its name 
from the following inci- 
dent. At a Hunt supper 
held at one of the neigh- 
bouring mansions, one of 
the guests offered a bet 
of £40 that he would jump 
the gate with his hunter. 
The bet was won and 
the money sent to the 
Leicester Infirmary. There 
may be other versions 
which your readers can 
offer, and somebody may 
be able to verify one or 








Derbyshire village, for display abroad, 
under the title of An Upland Settle. 
ment, in which the carving of these 
craftsmen is featured. 

So beautiful and rich in Carving 
is Tideswell Church that it has been 
named the Cathedral of the. Peak— 
R. Raw tinson, Whaley Bridge, neq 
Stockport. 


PLYGAIN 


S1rR,— Your correspondent A. M. 
(December 24) may be interested to 
know that the old Welsh Chris*mas 
Eve service of Plygain has been, «nd, 
I believe, still is, carried on at the 
Wesleyan chapel of Lloc, Flintshire, 
—C. Hatton-Goopman, Rock F vry, 
Cheshire. 


HOP-BAGGING MACHINE 


S1r,—The enclosed illustration n a 
card of a hop-bagging machine, in’en- 
ted by Edward Wheeler (an ancesti r of 
mine), as shown at the Great E xhi- 
bition of 1851 may be of interes: to 
your readers. 

Although additions and altera. 
tions have been made in the cours? of 
years, the principles embodied in the 























"E DW® WHEELER'S 
PURTALLE HOP BAGGING MACHIVE 
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lO Faulkner S¢ Marchester/V Lathe Maker 


other of the above. I 

. M She frrvaclea? wick of hee Wlachivie ut oe a a the 
should mention that the Vhs wither? the Cah rich gf beahe fhe Les orewonet 
gate was replaced by a anal thoy t pre esha Qt BAAD 


—- Bae BT 


modern swing barrier gate tat Ht? Mh ate acldoon wn prifertien 
a few years ago. —jJ. F. re C2be K, vert a gt a wenag la OPE. 
LuMB_Ers, Leicester. — the puan Mikey cate Ze fag, an the 
eau” aaies: taken Y the ot, Mortar fs fang Hho 
ae fea 
CARVED on 0 te OD ee, Oe Oe Yh he n. 
BENCH-ENDS Mt hesonac COLL, AS try yal figd dongle ts Mh 


S1r,—To follow the publi- 
cation of picturesque 
bench-ends at East Bud- 
leigh Church, East Devon, 
in your issue of November 
12, I am enclosing three 
from Tideswell (Derby- 
shire) church. They are the 
work of local craftsmen, 
and represent the various offices of 
the Church, the three in my photo- 
graph depicting Visitation of the Sick, 
Holy Baptism and Ordination. 
Incidentally, a film has just been 
made showing the activities of this 
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A HOP-BAGGER SHOWN AT THE 


GREAT EXHIBITION 
See letter: Hop-bagging Machine 


machine are the same as those in 
general use by hop-growers. 

It is not known if the original 
model is still in existence.—S. C. 
Goop, Aston Court, Tenburv Wells, 


Worcestershire. 





SICK, BAPTISM AND ORDINATION 
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If the Ministry of 


Information allowed us, we would have 


put a picture in here § of ‘a thing’ that is vital to the war effort. 


(his ‘ thing’ used to take one hour and forty minutes to make, before 


celes and Pollock found a way of making it from a steel tube. The 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


Steel Tube Manipulators 


LONDON OFFICE: 3 ST. JAMES’S' SQUARE, S.W.1 
One of the companies inthe Tube Investments group. For 
general techmcal advice on the use of tubes, write m dely el 

Tube Advisory Centre, Rocky Lane, Aston, Birmi 


\hings ’ are now being made in tens 
{ thousands and it only takes three- 
juarters of a minute toturn out one. 
You can do the same sort of thing 
with the help of Accles & Pollock. 


LG 


Sparking PLUGS 


have always had an enviable reputation, 
but when after the war the story of these 
historic days is told in detail, they will be 
found to have played an important part in the 
war effort, not only in the air, but on land and 
sea as well. If in the interval, you find it 
difficult to buy K.L.G. Sparking Plugs for your 
own motor car, you will be tolérant, for 
the needs of the Services must come first. 



















LTD. 
PUTNEY VALE, 
S.W.15 
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KODAK FILM 
is in the Factories 
helping to ensure flawless 
aircraft parts 


Illustration shows an aircraft engine 
cylinder head about to be X-rayed. 
Internal faults in the casting 
which might prove disastrous in 
operation will be revealed on the 
film before the part is assembled. 
Next time you have difficulty in 
getting a spool of ‘Kodak’ Film, 
remember it is because such vital 
work must come first. 





Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 














HUMBER 


In war as in peace 


the chowe of experience... 


ate 





(Official Photograph) 


Humber Armoured Car, with its Super Snipe 
engine, in a battle zone. 
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HEREFORD CATTLE 


THE PREMIER BEEF BREED 
OF THE WORLD 


TOP 
WEIGHT 





TYPE MARK YOUR CALVES 
USE A HEREFORD BULL 





Show and Sale of Pedigree Hereford 
Bulls at Hereford, Ist February, 1944 





Apply Secretary, 
THE HEREFORD HERD BOOK SOCIETY 
3, OFFA STREET, HEREFORD 














THE ALLIS-CHALMERS 
W.C. Model TRACTOR is 
strong enough to do the 
heaviest ploughing yet light 
enough to allow a girl to do 
a man-sized job on your 
farms every day. 


Shock-proof steering. Handy 
controls. Speedy and respon- 
sive engine gives untiring 
two-plough power with 
exceptional fuel economy. 
Allis-Chalmers — the  Far- 
mers’ Priority, 


ALLIS: CHALMERS 





ANWU F 


ABBEYDORE, HEREFORDSHIRE 


Telephone: PONTRILAS 258-9 (2 lines) 
Telegrams: “GYRATING ABBEYDORE” 


TOTTON, SOUTHAMPTON 


Telephone: 81461 and 81462 
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FARMING NOTES 








THE FARM 


MACHINERY POOLS} 


NE of the county machinery 
officers told me recently that 
the tractors and ploughs for 
which he is responsible are 
taken for quite a consider- 

able part of the year by comparatively 
large farmers who rely on the War 
Agricultural Committee to do some of 
their cultivations under contract. The 
rates charged are not cheap. They 
were fixed to cover the high cost of 
doing small jobs, perhaps a three-acre 
field here and an eight-acre field there, 
which involved a good deal of travel- 
ling time. I asked why these larger 
farmers still look to the Committee 
when presumably they could afford 
to have an extra tractor themselves 
and do their work more economically. 
I was told that some held to the view 
that arable farming will not be wanted 
after the war and so it would be bad 
business to overload their farms with 
expensive machinery. Others have 
difficulty in getting enough labour, 
and the position is eased by getting 
in the Committee’s tractors for 
ploughing. All the same it should be 
made clear to everyone that the 
Committee machinery is to be re- 
garded as a kind of flying squad to 
help out those who have taken on more 
than they could manage with their 
own facilities, and particularly the 
smaller men. There are plenty of odd 
paddocks attached to country houses 
which can be cultivated only with 
assistance from outside; either a local 
farmer sends in his tractor or else the 
owner gets the Committee to do the 
necessary cultivations. I must say I 
have little sympathy with the large 
farmer who complains that the Com- 
mittee’s charges are too high. He has 
the remedy—to do the job himself. 


* * * 


ARM machinery pools or mutual- 
aid groups who share the use of 
implements between neighbours have 
caught on in some districts. Each 
group has its own committee and 
draws up its own rules and scales of 
charges for hiring implements. Some 
may be the property of members of 
the group and others may be hired 
from the War Agricultural Committee. 
One list of charges I have seen appears 
reasonable enough. The hire of a 
Fordson tractor costs £1 a day plus 
fuel and oil and 7s. 6d. a day for a 
disc harrow. Personally I should not 
like to lend my tractor round the 
neighbourhood unless my driver went 
with it. Tractors are too precious 
to-day to allow the inexperienced to 
try their hands; too often it results in 
a breakdown and then delays in 
getting repairs. I know that there is 
quite a queue of tractors awaiting 
repair in my district at the moment. 
The farmers are wisely sending in their 
tractors now before the busy time of 
spring comes. Anotherimplement that 
is best kept in experienced hands is 
the fertiliser drill. Borrowers have a 
way of using it and then just leaving 
it with the super-phosphate or other 
fertiliser in the drill, and this corrodes 
the workings. 
* * * 
T is good news that recruiting for 
the Women’s Land Army is being 
opened up again. The door has been 
set only slightly ajar, entrance being 
restricted to those girls who can milk 
or who are prepared to learn to milk 
or those wanted for some responsible 
job. The greatest demand is for 
milkers, and, if the volunteers can be 
carefully selected, a good many 
farmers will be glad to take on one.or 
two, even though they may know 
nothing about cows and need a period 
of training. The selection of recruits 
for the Women’s Land Army has not 
been careful enough. Too many mis- 
fits have been sent from the factory 


towns. This is not fair to the gir 
or to the farmers who take them, | 
do not know quite how the i iitia 


selection is done, but not ever gir] / 


who fancies she would like work ¢ « the 
land is worth taking. Half the | 
is won if the girl settles down ha »pily 
in the country. That is why I fe vour 
strongly the recruiting of girls i the 


attle Fi 


agricultural districts rather thea in | 


the big towns. Very often em )loy. 
ment can be found for the coi try 


girl within cycling distance of her / 
home and she can live at home, wich 7 


is a great advantage. 
Land Army have a rule that all their 
members must be mobile. 
are degrees of mobility. 
* * * 
STILL hear appreciation of the 
excellent postscript which Mr. 
Ralph Wightman gave on the wir: less 
on the Sunday after Christmas. There 
was real depth of feeling in what he 
said, and he has a voice and manner 
which come across the air excellently. 
He is what I believe is called “railio- 
genic.”’ The son of a Dorset farmer, 
he is well known to everyone in the 
county as the Assistant County 
Organiser in peace-time and one of 
the assistant executive officers of the 
War Agricultural Committee now. 
Such talks as his come all too rarely, 
The fundamental values of the coun- 
tryside do not readily find expression 
in this hurried age, but they are there 
all the same, far transcending any 
squabbles about prices or ministers’ 
pledges. 
* * * 
OT much is heard about the 
Land Union in these days, so 
I was glad to see a report over the 
signatures of Lord Exeter and Lord 
Brocket emphasising the part which 
the landowner has played and can 
still play in providing the equipment 
for agriculture. On the question of 
farm cottages the case is made for 
encouraging the private landowner to 
provide the new houses required. It 
is pointed out that if a subsidy is 
needed it is only because the building 
trade insists on enjoying a higher wage 
rate and a lower output than it could 
enjoy if the cost of production of 
houses were in line with the rents 
which workers can afford. 
* * * 


HE pre-requisite for the erection 

of héuses in adequate numbers 

for agricultural workers, whether by 
private or public agency, is an agri- 
cultural industry which is sufficiently 
prosperous to enable a proper wage 
to be paid to workers out of which a 
reasonable rent of, say, 10s. or 12s. 
a week, inclusive of rates, can be paid. 
The Land Union also claims that pri- 


vate landowners could in some 
instances provide water and electricity 
supplies for their villages more 


economically than public authorities 
and urges that they should be allowed 
to do so, overriding any monopcly 
that has been given. There is a ca 
too, for giving the landowner back 
some of his authority in requiring ‘is 
tenants to maintain a sound rotat on 
of crops, clean out the ditches aid 
maintain the fences’ Before the var 
it was impossible in many count es 
for a landowner to get rid of a tena t, 
however badly he farmed, because ¢ ie 
Agricultural Committee of the Cour ‘y 
Council would never give a certific te 
of bad husbandry. Now under w t- 
time conditions, the worst tena ts 
have been dispossessed by the V it 
Agricultural Committees. The Le id 
Union hopes that there will be so 1¢ 
post-war equivalent of these Co 2 
mittees to whom the landowner ¢ 2 
appeal if he considers that a tenan’ 1s 
letting one of his farms get out 2f 
condition. CINCINNATUS. 
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ESTATE MARKET 





FACTORS THAT 
YCREASE PRICES 


REAT deal of harm is 
being done to real estate 
interests by exaggeration as 
to the prices realised for 
agricultural land. Much of 
ed on ridiculous assertions, 
yondents, who may or may 
» that some result of an 
mbodies the phenomenal, 
now that their best chance 
ty is to say that it does. 
> every other commodity, 
sed in value as expressed in 
cash, but when some of the 
5 tely proclaimed as_ extra- 
12 + high are analysed, they 
iing much different from the 

el in 1939. 


I OF IMPROVEMENTS 


Bi ‘A FIDE statement that 
; or that land has been sold 
recedented figure often over- 
ntial facts. The price per 
be a good deal higher than 
( before been known in the 
tic: r district, and yet to say so 
jualifications may be mis- 
Usually, and certainly in 
ent instances, oyerlooked or 
by those who cry out in 
nisiment that they are unprece- 
tec phenomenal, is the fact that 
e acres to-day contain something 
also unprecedented in the 
il annals, namely, costly improve- 
ts. These might be extensive 
expensive plantations of fruit, 
equipment for special purposes, 
i so forth, to say nothing of the 
troduction of some fundamental 
change in the type of farming and 
specialised treatment and marketing 
of produce, for example by canning. 
The valuation of a farm is akin 
to the valuation of a shop or 
other business premises. In ordinary 
circumstances the value of such 
premises is regarded as entirely dis- 
tinct from the contents, although the 
exercise of a particular trade, or of 
special ability in the conduct of any 
enterprise, may be an ingredient of 
the total realisable value of the 
concern—premises, stock - in - trade, 
goodwill and so on—but the value as 
real property should be treated as a 
separate element. It is the same with 
agricultural land, and agents and 
others who sell or let it would do well 
to make clearer than some of them do 
the degree to which the special features 
of the farming have affected the total 
market price of a holding. Land- 
owners who have had to pay for 
improvements effected by an _ out- 
soing tenant, labour under no doubt 
to how much these may represent 
on a farm. 


HIGHEST PRICES REACHED? 


US NOUESTIONABLY prices of 
uS have risen, especially in 
certain counties, and part of the rise 
nay be claimed as purely land value, 
in many instances the buyers 

ned at acquiring the holding, 

uch for its previous value as 

hey think they would knew 

‘o better with it. Thus the 

of a shop is confirmed. One 

ma along, hard put to it to pay 
£52 year in rent, and, when he 
vacates \!, bis successor speedily builds 
up a business so profitable that a rent 


of £10\, if it were payable, could be 
easily « vt. If in the course of tire the 
shop |. pens to be re-sold an en- 
— ‘rice is mainly due to the 
exert 


and skill of the quitting 
the premises, as a structure, 
rth no more than they have 
en, the improved market price 
they will. fetch is for the 
leveloped opportunity. It is the same 
vith agricultural land, and therefore 
rices need careful scrutiny if a 


tenant 
are w 
ever | 
which 


reliable estimate is to be found of the 
actual increase of the value of the 
land, as land. Sales of farms are over 
for a few weeks, and three or four of 
the most recent have been marked by 
failure to reach the auction reserves. 
One leading country agent in the 
Midlands, with a large advisory prac- 
tice, gces so far as to say that, not- 
withstanding the continued demand 
for farms with possession, “‘ prices for 
farms may now have reached their 
highest, and owners contemplating 
selling in due course may be well 
advised to realise without delay while 
the going is still good.”’ 


LOOKING BACK AT 1943 
EITHER the scarcity of station- 
ery, nor the smallness of clerical 
staffs, has prevented the preparation 
of so-called reviews of the year by a 
good many agents, although some 
adhere to their decision to discontinue 
the practice during the war, and these 
will probably give it up altogether. 
Judging from 50 to 60 such “‘reviews”’ 
that have reached us, the majority of 
the agents have had an easy task in 
offering any and every type of house. 
Those who are concerned with agri- 
cultural land tell of a satisfactory year, 
and a few venture on an allusion to 
the Uthwatt Report, but only to hint 
that any action to be taken in pursu- 
ance of it will be awaited with interest 
and even anxiety by property-owners. 
Messrs. F. L. Mercer and Co. published 
in Country LiFE on December 31 
(page 1151) a list of 110 properties 
that they have sold. Any indication 
such as was at one time very common, 
of the turnover in offices, is missing 
from nearly all the statements. In 
any case such totals were the merest 
approximations, and usually amounted 
to no more than what anyone, reading 
the reports of transactions from week 
to week, would have expected. Some 
of the mcre interesting and significant 
of the summaries are not ready, but 
it is known that they will confirm the 
general impression that 1943 ranks as 
a better year than might have been 
expected, and, as so many agents of 
course assert, there is good promise 
for the present year. January, in the 
meanwhile, though perhaps a period 
of preparation for coming sales, has 
less than usual to its credit, and it 
would not be surprising if the prospect 
of great and decisive events this year 
tended for the time being to restrict 
rather than expand business in real 
property, owners wishing to wait and 
see the trend in supply and demand. 
Two or three very large estates are 
shortly to be submitted to competi- 
tion, but the preliminary stages are 
on the slow side, as it is felt that there 
is nothing to lose, and there may be 
much to gain, by a delay. 


PROPERTIES ON THE COAST 


N varying intensity many coastal 
towns have suffered from enemy 
action, some of them severely in the 
past and still enduring attacks that 
the local market for land and premises 
of every description is practically non- 
existent. Other places have had their 
visitations, but the market has 
remained firm, in fact far firmer than 
buyers who hoped to profit by war- 
weariness and the loss of rentals on 
the part of owners have cared for. 
Small houses and every type of busi- 
ness premises are fetching good prices 
privately, mostly being sold to local 
buyers, and the enquiry for large 
properties, of an avowedly speculative 
class, seems to be meeting with a poor 
response. Owners who have held on to 
their property through the last trying 
four years are not likely now to part 
with it when things are looking more 
promising. ARBITER. 
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SEEDS 


Write now to 























THE 
SUCCESSFUL 


GARDENER’S 
CHOICE 


For more than a century 
and a quarter Sutton’s 
Seeds have been the choice 
of Amateur and Profes- 
sional Gardeners through- 
out the length and breadth 
of the country. 


Our 1944 Catalogue of 
Vegetable Seeds, Seed 
Potatoes and Fertilisers is 
now ready and will be sent 
o you free on request. 


Our Catalogue of Flower 
Seeds, Lawn Grass Seeds 
and Flowering Plants may 
be sent on request, if 
payment of 4d. is made 
beforehand. 


SUTTON & SONS 


LTD. 
The King’s Seedsmen, 


READING. 








ALMOST 


BECAUSE THEY ARE 


FOR RETREADING! 





ARE LOST 
WAR EFFO 


SURRENDERED TOO LATE 


Of all tyres surrendered for re- 
treading under the Tyre Rationing 
Scheme, 7o less than 68% of Car 
Covers and 59% of Giant Covers 
were found to be beyond repair. 


PLEASE HELP TO REDUCE 
THIS SERIOUS RATE OF LOSS 


DUNLOP 
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A WORD TO DOG OWNERS 


IN THE FORCES 


eee ~t* = S/o 
THANKS FOR THE 


L; you’re an old customer, you’ll 
be glad to know we’re doing our 
best to ensure that your dog gets his 
fair share of Chappie while you’re 
away. Supplies of Chappie are now 
strictly limited to the pets of former 
To would - be 
customers we can only say, for 


regular users. 


SAVE BONES FOR SALVAGE 
BONES — even those your dog has done with 
are vital to the war effort. Salvage every scrap, 
and 4 ui vut for collection. 


‘CHAPPIE. 


In air-tight jars | 
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MASTER ! 


Chappie is a 
scientifically - balanced, all - round 
food for dogs. 


future reference : 


Vets and breeders 
highly recommend it. 

Dogs — the unfortunate ones — 
won’t be too pleased about this 
enforced rationing. The lucky ones 
would be doing their “‘ good deed 
for the day” if sometimes they 
invited a pal toa “‘ Chappie Party”! 


FJ 
} IVE BEEN INVITED 
TO A CHAPPIE’ PARTY! 
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NEW BOOKS 








QUEEN VICTORIA: 
AN ESTIMATE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


T cannot be said that Sir George 
Arthur’s book Concerning Vic- 
toria and Her Son (Hale, 12s. 6d.) 
throws new light on either Vic- 

toria or Albert. Indeed, the author 
warns us not to expect any. One of 
his reasons for writing itis : ““Somany 
biographies and memoirs of Queen 
Victoria are out of print that it may 
be of some slender help to students of 
the period when England is supposed 
to have risen to her supreme height."’ 
From that point of view the book 
has value. It isa re-statement, in a dis- 
cursive agreeable style, of the already 


admitting a mistake, and this ob stin- 
acy can be traced right throug? her 
career, most notably perhaps in her 
treatment of Gladstone. I 
always thought it unfortunate -hat 
Gladstonians fought for the chips “hat 
flew from the great statesman’s axe 
and hung about London in the ! ope 
of seeing him drive by in his carriage. 
There was a deep personal affec ‘ion 
emanating to him from tens of t iou- 
sands of people—something hat 
Disraeli never achieved—and the 
Queen must have found it harc to 
forgive this. She was apt to be a little 
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CONCERNING VICTORIA AND HER SON. By Sir George Arth ir 
(Hale, 12s. 6d.) 


ONE EYE ON THE CLOCK. 


By Geoffrey Willans 


(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) 
AMAPAMAAAMAMAMAMAWM1MI2IMMMME"” 


known. From the young Queen’s slip- 
up over Lady Flora Hastings, through 
her uxorious years with Albert, her 
long self-pitying years without him, 
her almost tragic belittlement of 
Edward’s status, to the apotheosis of 
old age, the story pursues the well- 
known course. 


PRINCE ALBERT 

In saying there is nothing new, I 
am not quite accurate. There was just 
one point which, to me at any rate, 
came with the shock of surprise. That 
was the suggestion that Prince Albert 
was not actually the son of his 
mother’s husband Ernest, Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. So I interpret 
the sentence: ‘‘Melbourne was en- 
tirely in favour of this alliance, the 
more so as he had informed himself 
that there were more than possible 
doubts as to the blood-relationship of 
the pair.’’ 

What is interesting in the book 
is its emphasis, its interpretation of 
the already known. Sir George 
Arthur’s has been a courtier’s life, 
but this has not clouded his sense of 
proportion. His second chapter, on 
the ‘‘two nations’? over which the 
young Queen was called upon to reign, 
leaves no doubt as to the terrible social 
condition of the country. He realises 
that “through the first half of 
Victoria’s reign luxury and waste, 
hand in hand, ran riot among the 
Sovereign’s palaces, the castles and 
mansions of the aristocracy, and but 
little less in the suburban villas of the 
merchant princes,’ at a time while, 
in London alone, ‘‘50,000 persons got 
up every morning not knowing where 
they would lay their heads at night.’’ 
More terrible perhaps than the con- 
trast itself was that it was taken for 
granted. The rich and the poor were 
“as totally unacquainted with one 
another’s habits as if they lived in 
different zones.”’ 

Aware as he is of these things, and 
insistent upon them, Sir George 
Arthur is also aware of the defects in 
the character of the Queen. His 
regard for her sovereign greatness is 
qualified by an acute perception of her 
personal failings. The Hastings affair, 
to begin with, in which she was so 
cruelly in the wrong, found her un- 
willing to be generous if that meant 


hurt even if Edward and Alexandra 
stole some of the limelight. 

Be that as it may, Sir George 
Arthur says it is known that the 
Queen discouraged her eldest son from 
acting as a pall-bearer at the funeral 
of the statesman who had given to 
her and the country so many “mighty 
and devoted efforts,’’ and she con- 
sidered it ‘‘rather theatrical that 
before the long line of mourners began 
to file past the coffin in Westminster 
Hall he bent low to kiss Mrs. Glad- 
stone’s hand. It would almost seem,”’ 
concludes Sir George Arthur, ‘‘as if 
Victoria could carry hate no less than 
love up to and beyond the grave.” 

No doubt Victoria felt that hers 
was the only hand in the realm that 
could, untheatrically, be kissed. This 
hugging of her own prerogatives, | 
fee], accounts for most of her obstin- 
acy in refusing to allow responsibility 
to her eldest son. An illuminating 
story is told in this volume. When the 
Prince visited India the Queen forbade 
her Viceroy to yield him the pas. 
Some years later, when Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was driving through the 
streets of Cairo after a triumph, it was 
by the Queen’s expressed desire that 
the place of honour in the carriage, 
facing the horses, was occupied by her 
third son, in rank a brigadier. Sir 
Garnet, this young man’s commander- 
in-chief, had to be content with a 
humbler seat; but then a third son 
could not be taken seriously as a rival. 


LASH OR CASH 

Another story of Wolseley is th 
when he was hastening on his fruitles 
journey to save Gordon, he offered 
prize of £100 to the boat’s crew w! 
should make the best time. The Que: 
sent him a letter of “cold rebuke’ 
pointing out that her soldiers did the’ 
work without any pecuniary stim: - 
lant. This, though, alas! almo t 
literally true, was, of course, she 
sentimentalism, and should be co - 
sidered side by side with the Quee: 
fight to retain flogging in the Arm .. 
If cash would not help them to do th: r 
duty, she thought that lash might. 

It must not be supposed from : 
this that Sir George Arthur has s 
out to write a derogatory book. I ha 
consciously isolated a number 
incidents to show that the author 
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that the great Queen was not 
. little old lady riding through 
of triumphs and securely en- 
i ia her people’s hearts. There 


aware 
merely 


a seri 


on -ha., and perhaps of late too much 
has bee. made of it in sentimental 
books, fins and theatre shows. It is 
as well » see something of the other 
side of _ naracter, just as Sir George 
Arthur, i. the early part of his book, 
makes see something of the other 


side of littering England. 

At events, one can feel some 
pride Queen who could telegraph 
to her ie Minister, as Victoria did 
to Sal y: ‘You all seem fright- 
.e Emperor and the Bis- 
marcks 1 it is not the way to make 
them | -r.’’ Had she lived in our 
own tir 3, one feels, she would not 
1ave be 


ened 


found in the ranks of the 
ppease 
THE CORVETTES 


Writ 
Mr. Seoffrey Willans’s One Eye 
the (© ck (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) is a 
ng .N.V.R. officer’s account of 
war- me service. The author has 
ye ' see and, to record, he has a 
e c tivated pen than we are 
usto: od to find in war-time narra- 
ves, ot that he overdoes the 
p torial. ‘Neither the sea nor the 
had those vivid qualities which 
‘rad ucceeded in conceiving in 
m,’’ ie writes in one place. If 
ythine. it is understatement that 
lis strong point—that and a pol- 
ed sense of humour. 
He was at work in a corvette in 
the Mediterranean in the early days, 
nd here is a statement of the situa- 
n which I feel could not be bettered : 
)ne of the harsh geographical lessons 
that has been forced by the war on 
indifferent Anglo-Saxons is the indis- 
putable fact that the Mediterranean 
Sea is roughly shaped like an hour- 
vlass. . . . There was, for instance, 
the uncomfortably narrow distance 
between Cape Bon and Sicily, there 
was a menacing Italian island called 
Pantellaria, while the distance between 
lripoli and Malta seemed embarrass- 
ingly small. These facts, coupled with 
the proven historical truth that early 
in the century Wilbur and Orville 
Wright flew the first heavier-than-air 
machine in Virginia, are the basic 
facts of the war in the Mediterranean.”’ 
The author and his shipmates 
soon learned how these “basic facts”’ 
would affect their own lives. We had, 
at that time, nothing worth calling an 
air force, and the ships had to do as 
best they could. What that amounted 
to is here clearly set forth; but I shall 
not dwell upon it, for what Mr. Willans 
has to say about the United States 
‘ecems to me to be more important. 


PRE-WAR AMERICA 
tle was transferred to an aircraft- 
carrier which crossed the Atlantic to 
relit before America was in the war. 
He found ‘the sense of unreality was 
leeper by far than anything I had 
countered before. I could accept 
tid and Gibraltar at a glance, 
‘as more difficult. The differ- 
veen this and England were 
le. . . . The very air one 
vas different, proclaiming 
was something very elusive, 
. only be discovered slowly. 
udJenly it was borne in on me 
‘ clusive difference I had been 
‘ryine to seize was really very simple. 
\ll the o*her places I had been to in 
ny joe ey had been British. And 
’ we were in a country just as 
France or Russia. . . . The 
ath of Anglo-American rela- 
‘ould have been much smoother 

» Americaus spoke Chinese.”’ 
_ This seems to me to be an acute 
} important observation. A book 


that ¢ 


called Meet the Americans, published 
about six months ago, reminded us 
that more than half the people in the 
United States have not so much as a 
mere ancestral connection with Great 
Britain. If they “think back”’ at all, 
it is to any place on earth rather than 
to this island. Yet the historic acci- 
dent that English is the language 
spoken in the North American con- 
tinent still causes tens of thousands 
of Englishmen to act as though 
Americans were prodigal sons who had 
been away from home for rather a 
long time. It is of the greatest im- 
portance to the future of Anglo- 
American relationships that, while the 
things we hold in common should be 
cherished, our differences should be 
realistically understood. All these 
Americans we now see about us have 
not ‘‘come home,’’ as some English 
people sentimentally suppose. They 
are in a foreign land whose language, 
by chance, they understand. 


THE LANGUAGE BARRIER 
Mr. Willans’s “if the Americans 
spoke Chinese’”’ raises, too, the whole 


question of what the consequences of: 


an international language would be. 
The mere fact of the existence of a 
language barrier makes us aware of 
differences and causes us to take steps 
to overcome them. If the language 
difficulty were removed, the differ- 
ences would exist none the less, but 
there would be a tendency to overlook 
them. History, tradition and climate 
between them have, whether we like 
it or not, sown divergences of view 
and conduct among men. It is an 
open question whether the spread of 
a universal language would lessen 
these, though it might dangerously 
lessen our awareness of them. 

Mr. Willans was happy in America 
and liked the Americans all the better 
when he had tumbled to his proper 
relationship with them. His book is 
sharply divided between war in the 
Middle East and this interregnum of 
peace in the West. Each part is good. 
He has made a fine addition to the 
literature of the Services. 





HUMAN NOTE 


HE qualities of realism and 
humanity that have made Mr. 
Wilfrid Gibson’s name welcome even 
among those who usually avoid poetry 
are evident again in The Searchlights 
(Oxford University Press, 5s.). Here 
for the most part, as always, he writes 
simply of simple people who do the 
world’s humbler work, suffer in dumb- 
ness, achieve quiet heroism; only now 
they do it in war-time. So here are 
the parents both of whose sons have 
beer killed; the boy and girl who 
meet in an air-raid shelter, and to- 
gether build up their separately 
broken lives; the old woman alone, 
darning socks for other women’s sons 
and grandsons. All these and many 
more Mr. Gibson sees with the eye of 
ready sympathy and fellowship. But 
the poems have two occasional weak- 
nesses. The division between what is 
simple poetry and what is flat prose 
is an astonishingly fine one, and not 
always does Mr. Gibson keep on the 
right side of the line. His use of 
alliteration, too, is sometimes exces- 
sive. Both these faults are present, 
for instance, in the passage : 


Poe assured that she 
Still lives, he seeks assistance 
speedily. 
But where he is always at his best is 
in the evocation of Nature and cf 
memory, in such lines as: 
Snow falling out of the low tawny 
Sky, : 
And whisked into his face with 
stinging dry 
Crystals... 
followed by remembrances of boyhood. 


V. EE: 
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The matured Scotch Whiskies used 
«Black & White” 
responsible 
‘« kindly 


BLACK. WHITE 
Yts the Scotch! 


in blending 


are for its delicate 


flavour and character.”’ 


Koren wett®® 
Black gwHiTé 








WEATHER 
WISDOM : 


“As the day 
lengthens, 

So the cold 
strengthens.”’ 


m+ mda. 





The little community resigns itself to the rigours 
of January—the month of all months which calls for 
comfortable, water-resisting footwear. 

Footwear with ZUG uppers gives the countryman 
and countrywoman the protection and comfort 
they need at such a time. Pliable, completely 
repellent to water, comfortable and smart, it is a 
definite comfort and coupon investment. 








Although we manufacture Zug we do not make footwear. 
In the event of difficulty—and supplies are necessarily 
write to us for name 
of jyour nearest shoe 

The Becthen for the Crtdour Life 


YAU restricted these days— 
G; store using Zug. 
WwW. AND J. MARTIN—TANNERS—GLASGOW 
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HOUSECOATS in WOOL 


IPING, tucking, rolled edges 
and coloured hemlines take the 
place of lace, encrusted and 
appliquéd flowers, and embroi- 

dery, all of which are forbidden on 
the war-time lingerie. Some very 
original and dainty effects have been 
produced and the eye, accustomed to 
the straight styles of war-time 
fashions, does not miss the frills and 
furbelows. There are plenty of variety 
and plenty of colour, a great deal of excellent rayon satin and pin- 
dotted rayon crépes, some pretty broché satins and a new fine 
linen-like rayon that makes excellent tailored pyjamas and summer 
housecoats. The 100 per cent. purchase tax makes the pure silk 
crépe Suzette and triple ninon nightgowns and cami-knickers 
expensive, but they are selling well. Shell pink and a pastel 
blue, alone or combined, are the favourite shades in all the ranges 
everywhere. 

There are some enchanting nightgowns cut on high-waisted 
Empire lines with shoulder-straps, rolled hemlines and tucked or 
gathered sections let in on the bodice. Sometimes the top is gauged 


(Left) Warm grey woollen with a panel, yoke and 
turn-down collar in scarlet. 


(Right) Walpoles make up pre-war stocks of fine 

woollens into model housecoats. 

satin-striped white with violet bows and the new 
sleeve 
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by cords slotted through and edged | 
by a narrow frill on top or at the 
armhole. Sometimes a narrow ribbon 
is slotted through the plainly cut top § 
and emerges at the right point of the § 
décolletage to form the shoulder-straps. 7 
A shell pink nightgown in crinkled © 
ninon has a narrow satin ribbon i 
bluebell blue used in this way for its 7 
only ornament. Confetti-doited 9 
ninons, pale pink or blue, with boc ices | 
gathered over the bust have a narrow frill outlining the square nck. 
Pin-dotted rayon crépes at Walpoles’s, cut on Princess lines, are 
piped with a second colour, pink on blue or vice versa. A pure silk 
crépe Suzette nightgown at this house, with its gathered dirndl s itt, 
cross-over effect at the top, and a low square neck, has straps n ade § 
from satin leaves stitched one on top of another. This is decora ive f 
in pink with blue straps and a narrow blue ribbon at the w ist, 
also in white on pink or blue. 

Another type of nightgown shown is the one with turn-d wi 
collar and a top cut like a shirt. These are made in pale flower-tii ted 
satins piped with a bright pastel, in broché satin or in a sweet: pea 


Peter Robinson 


This one is 











Q 
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The House with the link extinguishers. 


“Ls met of a portral Ls 


its being ibe 


r. Samuel Johnson said ‘the merit of a Portrait is its 
eing like.’’ He was speaking of a portrait being painted 
om ‘life’? — how much more truth there is in his 
tatement if a portrait is painted from photographs and 
vapshots when a sitting from life is not possible. 


, portrait in Oils, Water Colours or Miniatures on Ivory 
ainted from photographs gives lasting pleasure and 
etains the happiness of yesterday. 


dr. Keturah Collings’ portraits are not coloured photo- 
raphs—they are entirely drawn and painted by hand and 
ave a texture and fidelity of painting found only in the 
ighest standard of art. 


dvice gladly given on any photographs or snapshots you 
vay have. Rough sketches of sizes and prices of portraits 


vill be sent without charge. 


KETURAH COLLINGS’ PORTRAIT 
GALLERIES 


12a Savile Row, London, W.1 
Regent 4243 














1944 


ay AN UNUSUAL COMING OF AGE 


LTHOUGH the foundation of 

Courtaulds dates back to 1816 the 
formation of the Company is reckoned 
from 1825 a8 a gesture towards the initia- 
tion in that year of a new and larger 
business. 
The new Company’s coming of age was 
celebrated in a manner probably without 
parallel in industrial history. The em- 
ployees of the firm combined to give the 
principals a public dinner which took 
place midway between Bocking and 
Halstead in Essex on June 26th, 1846. 
A description of the event which appeared 


COURTAULDS —the greatest name in RAYON 


Leads Hy Som the A BOT . of temsp 
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£3 
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in the Daily News of July 2nd, 1846, refers 
to the occasion as ‘‘ a spontaneous display 
of goodwill and respect of the employed 
towards the employers ” 

In the near-century of growth which 
followed, it has been sought to broaden 
this mutual respect and appreciation 
throughout the whole of Courtaulds 
organisation. 

When the present period of scarcity is over, 
Courtaulds rayons will again be available 
in newand lovely forms. In addition, new 
products are waiting to assist in raising 
standards of life to higher levels 































suede and calf 
to tone 
Also in nigger 67/5d. 


For personal shoppers only 


AUS © & 


rome Y 


BRANCHES AT 
Bedford, Bromley, Chichester, Croydon, Ealing, 
Eastbourne, Guildford, Herne ‘Bay, Leytonstone, 
Ryde, Sevenoaks, St. Leonards- -on-Sea, Streatham, 
Torquay, Tunbridge Wells and Winchester. 
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MANCHEST Em -$@., 


SBEANV-E RR: EATS 


25 gns 


LONDON, W.1 
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pink satin printed with pale- 
coloured bouquets. Pyjamas 
come with the same tops and in 
similar satins. Flowered pure 
silk Shantung pyjamas launder 
well and look very neat with 
open neckline and vest pockets 
like a man’s. The high-necked 
nightgown is also shown in 
chiffon with a dirndl skirt and a 
top gauged right round in broad 
bands to narrow ribbons that 
tie down the front. These have 
no collar but a narrow ruche at 
the round neckline, tying once 
again with a narrow roll of satin 
in a contrasting pastel shade. 
The top covers the top of the 
arm and makes a tiny sleeve. 
Flowered chiffons are given long, 
full sleeves and wristbands and 
button down the front like a 
shirt. They have sashes at the 
waist. 
*x* *k * 


a have come 
into their own again with 
coupons. They take three, 
against six or seven for a slip and 
knickers, and are right back in 
fashion in consequence. The best 
are in a thickish satin that fits 
like a glove by clever diagonal 
seaming at the waist and can be 
tailored like flannel shorts. The 
only ornament is a few tucks or a 
cross-over effect at the top 
finished by a gay piping. The 
cherry and white pin-dotted 
crépes piped with cherry are 
fresh as paint; so are the broché 
satins. Harvey Nichols makes 
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Pale blue nightgown 
traced with white 
flcwers matching the 
cami-knickers 


(Right) Cami- 
knickers in pale blue 
satin with a tracery 
of white flowers and 
leaves and a butterfly 
motif piped with 
white on the top. 
Both Harvey Nichols. 
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them also in a very heavy pure silk broché satin which js 
warm, as all pure silks are, and can be matched up by q 
short-sleeved housecoat with a wrap-over front and , 
turn-down scalloped collar. This is a real trousseau item: 
so are the housecoats made from moiré and brocades, white 
woven with a gold or silver thread that glistens like , 
pre-war Court train. Pale blue and lilac satins have fy)j 
sleeves, wristbands, a skirt gathered in limp folds to , 
tiny waist, and are patterned with gold roses and 


foliage. These housecoats are in the real romantic 


their § 


tradition with spreading skirts and wide sleeves. They are | 


made from stocks of pre-war silks, held till times 
better, and gladden the eye. 


Housecoats are shown everywhere in thin woo lens 
plain, checked or plaid, in hick 
fleecy woollens corded 


gown and buttoning dowr the 


with short wadded sleeve: , jn 
dark flannel with panel: of 
scarlet down the front: ip 


white flower-heads. 
their high waists and 
colourings. 


Thin woollens in Paisley 
patterns have the new straight 
seven-eighths sleeves and come 


and mauve. They pack easilj 
and are becoming. Lingerie 
fabrics that can be bought by the 
yard include a new “ Celshung” 
printed with sprays of tiny 


fabrics that launder so well. 
P. JoycE REYNOLDS. 











Gin makes 
the cocktail, 


Seagers make 
the Gin! 


SEAGER 


SINCE 1805 — 
Quality Unrivalled! 


1 wenty-fve shillings and 
threepence per bottle 


SEAGER EVANS & CO. LTD., 
LONDON, S.E.8. 





CROSSWORD 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “‘Crossword No. 729, Country Lire, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, January 20, 1944, 


Note.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 


2-10, Tavistock Street, 


No. 729 . 


solution opened. 


ACROSS. 


County where wheat grows on_ th 


boundary? (8) 
. Mowgli’s land (6) 


Solutions 


ow 


. Liver of an ideal country life (8) 


~ ¢ 


. What the ladle does is something th 








1 2 3 





22 


26 





a 


23 


27 


Ss |6 


7 is journalist likes to make (6) 


11. Aquatic cats and dogs, in fact! (8) 

12. The motor’s good to a Frenchman and 
useful to the typist (6) 

14. P.Ms. (10) 

18. Having rubbed it, the schoolboy starts 
afresh on it (5, 5) 

22. Opponents of authority (6) 

23. Taking for granted (8) 

24. Or cats (anagr.) (6) 

25. ‘‘The night is shiny; and they say w 
shall 
By the second hour i’ the morn 

—Shakespeave (8) 
26. Lava, certainly gone cold at last! (6) 
20 21 27. The genuflectors are mostly sleeker (8) 





DOWN. 
1. Nearly all caste, and wholly pure (6 
. Apparently concerning the rope ( 
gramophone?) (6) 
. Half married and in a jam (6) 
. Quite the most insignificant of the 
(5, 2, 3) 
. Lets loose (8) 


to 


em 








Name 


. In S.E. seas (anagr.) (8) 


6 

7. Not necessarily the Bible only (4, 4 

8 

3. Ina sense he is, yet is not, a Man of '<ent 


_ 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 
Address 


(7, 3) 





Hearts of Oak! (5, 3) 





SOLUTION TO No. 728. 


The winners of this Crossword, the clues of which 


16. A famous cleaner (3, 5) 
ows 


were | 


mixed flowers on pastel grounds. | 
Cepea are making the pin-dotted | 








appeared in the issue of January 7, will be announced next week, 

ACROSS.—3, Start; 8, Subtle; 9, Efface; 10, Always open; 11, Iron; 
12, Strainer; 14, Steals; 16, The Mansion House; 18, Retort; 20, Armorial; 
23, Head; 24, Ratepayers; 26, Burrow; 27, Enlist; 28, Nomad. DOWN.— 
1, Sublet; 2, Itma; 3, Season; 4, Any port in a storm; 5, Tennyson; 6, 
Office door; 7, School; 12, Satyr; 13, Army orders; 15, Shell; 17, Nut 
brown; 19, Eke out;,21, Mapped; 22, Arrest; 25, Yolk. 


. Such a word or particle always { 


another word (8) 


. It seems as if the poor dog devoure: 


(6) 


. Qualifies the ten niggers (6) 
. Concurs (6) 


him 


and j 
frogged like a man’s dressing. | 


front; in gleaming quilted «atin 


sprigged rayons that look like | 
linen and are piped with vhite | 
cord and dotted all over with | 
These are 7] 
as fresh as a spring morning with |] 
Clear 


BS 


in tones of blue, plum or violet | 
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15. Not the drink or drinking vessel © the 
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‘ow Shetland Tweeds 


acgmar 


ij many lovely pastel 


£ Craditional colourings 


coat & suit weights. 


{(), GROSVENOR STREET, 


LONDON, W.}. 
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SHEETS - PILLOWCASES 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES 
WINCETTES - DRESS GOODS 
SHIRTINGS~ FURNISHINGS 
UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 
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Acertificate hangs in the shop 
of your chemist. It shows that 
he is a Member of the 
Pharmaceutical Society and 
is awarded only after a long 
apprenticeship and the pass- 
ing of rigid examinations. It 
is evidence of his wide know- 
ledgeof dispensing, chemistry, 
botany, poisons and many 
other subjects connected with 
modern pharmacy. 

vemist is a vital part of 
ntry’s health organisa- 
‘is skill and knowledge 
your disposal and 

your confidence. 

AS your chemist’s opinion of 


t thymol 


TOCTH PASTE 





pe ‘amen: 
\ csceuttenainnnatinaeeT 2 | RETRAIN ATE 
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“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


RADIO RECEIVERS — RADIO-GRAMOPHONES 


We regret that no Radiograms or Radio 
Receivers are available for the time being 


Ce 


Quality 





res 
@v APPO'NTMENT 


of Reproduction 


For nearly half a century the world’s greatest artists 
have entrusted the permanent reproduction of their 
art to “His Master’s Voice” — exclusively. 
of tone and quality of reproduction have therefore 
become a tradition with “His Master’s Voice” . 

a tradition which ensures that ‘‘ His Master’s Voice” 
radio sets ar A radio-gramophones enable you to hear the 
world’s greatest artists as they would wish to be heard. 
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By APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. KinG GEORGE VI. 








Purity 






Makers of 


FINE SOAPS 


for Fifty Years 





























She name 
which As 
hwaditional 

















































in the art of 









soup making 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD., 
LONDON, W.5. 
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The firm of Metalair of Wokingham maintains an 
experimental and research department manned by 
scientists and technicians whose efforts are bent to the 
application of modern engineering developments for the 
benefit of the British farmer. 

Much interesting and encouraging work has, for 
instance, been done on the evolution of a_ milking 
machine of extreme simplicity which, by employing new 


principles to give exactly the same action as the suckling 


calf, extracts the milk in an ideal manner with automatic 
suction control thereby having no harmful effect on 
the cow. 

Dairy farmers who would like to be kept informed of 
this and other Metalair developments are invited to 


METALAIR 


WOKINGHAM 


register their names with 





